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Issues in the Roosevelt- Taft 
Contest of 1912 


Few of our national political campaigns have presented the 
variety of important issues so ably debated as the campaign of 1912. 
Of these issues this paper will attempt to discuss first, the judiciary 
and the judicial recall, second, the trust question. Of the minor, 
though significant issues, two will be considered here; first, President 
Taft's arbitration treaties, and second, Canadian reciprocity. The 
tariff, of course, was always in the background as a basic issue, 
and President Taft was never able to overcome his original errors 
in the Payne-Aldrich tariff battle; yet in 1912 the tariff was over- 
shadowed by other issues. 


The Judiciary and the Judicial Recall 


Whatever prospect Theodore Roosevelt had for capturing the 
Republican nomination at Chicago in June of 1912 was destroyed 
by the vigor and the emotion displayed in attacking the courts. His 
speech before the Ohio Constitutional Convention in February of 
1912 could not have more effectively destroyed his chances in the 
presidential race had it been deliberately designed for that purpose. 
The New York Times said editorially that the view was wide- 
spread that Colonel Roosevelt had adopted this method of taking 
himself out of the contest for the Republican nomination. “It 
is well known,” the Times said, “that he had been saying to his 
friends for weeks that he did not want another term in the White 
House, and that only the call to do the job of work for all the 
people could induce him to take the nomination. Now he has !aid 


down his platform. ...” This paper also commented: 
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The real significance of the Columbus utterance is its extreme radicalism. 
Mr. Roosevelt now burns his bridges. . . . It is not too much to say that 
as a platform it goes the ‘whole hog’ for radicalism. Mr. La Follette did 
not go further; in fact there is no further, for now Mr. Roosevelt has 
traversed the whole field and takes a stand upon the ultimate boundary of 
radicalism.1 


The hue and cry raised over the Columbus speech indicated that 
many political observers had not noted that Roosevelt had for many 
years regarded the courts as the chief obstacle to the achievement of 
social justice. Apparently they had not read the series in the Outlook 
in 1911 under the general title, “Nationalism and the Judiciary.” 
One editor noted that these articles were scarcely mentioned in the 
press. The most significant article Roosevelt wrote was published 
a few days after he left the White House in 1909 under the caption, 
“A Judicial Experience.”* In this article Roosevelt recalled the 
sweatshop law which he sponsored in the New York Assembly in 
1885; this law was declared unconstitutional by the New York Court 
of Appeals. This decision rankled Roosevelt for many years; finally 
in 1909 he said of the early decision that “Anything like effective 
tenement house reformation was thereby deferred for fifteen or 
twenty years, and during that time men, women, and children were 
guaranteed their liberty to fester in sodden misery.” To an extent, 
he beiieved that such decisions indicated that judges did not know 
how the other half lived. Furthermore, Roosevelt declared, “A 
hair-splitting refinement in decisions may result in as much damage 
to the community as if the judge were actually corrupt. Freedom of 
contracts should be permitted only so far as is compatible with the 
best interests of the community; and when vested rights become 
entrenched wrongs, they should be overturned.”* In 1912, Roose- 
velt demonstrated that he meant exactly what he said in 1909. It 
is scarcely believable to this writer that the 1909 article was intended 
as a campaign document. 

Roosevelt took an active part in the campign of 1910. His most 
notable and controversial speech, “The New Nationalism,” was 
given at Osawatomie, Kansas, August 31.4 At this time he said 


1 New York Times, Feb. 23, 1912, 8. 

2 Outlook, V. 91 (March 138, 1909), 568-565. This issue publishes “A 
Judicial Experience.” The series, “Nationalism and the Judiciary,” is 
found in the Outlook, V. 97 (February 25, 1911), 383-385: (March 4, 1911), 
488-492; (March 11, 1911), 532-536; (March 18, 1911), 574-577. For an “on 
the spot” analysis of the “New Nationalism” see Harper’s Weekly, October 
8, 1910, 6. 

3 Outlook, V. 91 (March 13, 1909), 564. 

4 Theodore Roosevelt, Social Justice and Popular Rule, 5-28. 
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that the judiciary should be interested primarily in human welfare 
rather than in property. Some were disturbed by the declaration: 


Labor is prior to, and’ independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. 


A few weeks later, after the Osawatomie speech was given, Elihu 
Root in a public address branded Roosevelt as a radical. Root said 
(October 28, 1910) that if the Republicans lost the 1910 election 
they would probably turn in 1912 to Roosevelt or to a more radical 
leader, such as are always available to the west.5 Perhaps the basic 
theme of “The New Nationalism” was Roosevelt's belief in a power- 
ful national government. He also said at Osawatomie, “The better- 
ment which we seek must be accomplished, I believe, mainly through 
the National Government.” 

Early in 1911, Roosevelt entered into a long controversy with 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Connecticut Supreme Court, over 
a decision by Baldwin invalidating the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act. This law said that an employee could not sign away his right 
to recover for physical injury to himself. Roosevelt characterized 
Baldwin's decision as reactionary, and the judge threatened Roose- 
velt with a libel suit. Roosevelt wrote to the judge, who had invoked 
the fifth amendment against the Act, that “the so-called freedom 
of contract which you have enunciated .. . is a relic of barbarism. 
It. . . is opposed to the known fact that to a large extent there is 
no freedom in the contract which the employee makes with the great 
employer.” Roosevelt asserted that the decision was morally wrong; 
that no court in a democracy should be allowed to claim immunity 
from fair criticism. Judge Baldwin did not file the suit. On Janu- 
ary 15, 1912, the United States Supreme Court upheld the Employers’ 
Liability Act, thereby reversing Baldwin's decision." 

The attack on the courts was not monopolized by Roosevelt, 
though he always occupied the center of the stage. In Congress, 
Mr. Henry Clayton of Alabama gave notice that he intended to draw 
a bill to compel judges to retire at the age of 70. Mr. Clayton 


5 Nation, V. 91 (November 3, 1910), 405. 

6 Theodore Roosevelt, Social Justice and Popular Rule, 19. 

7 Outlook, V. 97 (January 28, 1911), 240-243. Roosevelt also said in 
his letter to Baldwin, “I hold that the growth of our industrial system... 
during the past sixty or seventy years render it imperative that there 
shall be a reshaping of legislative action if the interests of the wage- 
earner and the laborer are to be served.” For the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in this case, see Nation, V. 94, (January 18, 1912). 
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asserted that in view of the fact that army officers were compelled 
to retire at the age of 64, he could see no reason why a judge should 
not retire at 70.° 

Congressman James R. Mann of Illinois, a Republican, supported 
a measure to increase the salary of Federal district judges from 
$6,000 to $7,000. This proposal was treated with great scorn by 
Congressman William A. Cullop of Indiana, a Democrat. Cullop 
suggested that those Federal judges not satisfied with their salaries 
resign and give others a chance to move up. More important, the 
Indiana Congressman demanded that the written endorsements or 
recommendations for the appointees to Federal judgeships be made 
a matter of public record. Cullop charged that frequently the ap- 
pointments were dictated by some great interest; as a final blow, 
he urged that the life tenure for Federal judges be abolished; appoint 
them, or better, elect the district judges for a fixed term.®° 

Another view of the judiciary question came from Governor 
Chase Osburn of Michigan, who proclaimed, ‘““Whatever is right is 
Constitutional.” Yet another group made it clear that the courts 
were not immune to criticism. The Conference of Governors, meet- 
ing in October 1911, was so aroused by Judge Walter H. Sanborn’s 
decision in the Minnesota Rate case that a committee composed of 
Governors Judson Harmon, Herbert Hadley, and Chester H. Aldrich 
was appointed to present to the high court, in a friendly manner, 
a protest against the invasion of the states’ regulatory authority over 
the railroads and at the same time an analysis or brief of the law 
in question. Ex-Governor John F. Forte of New Jersey, said the 
Governors wanted the United States Supreme Court to have “all 
the light the fullest research was able to throw upon it.’’?° 

The crucial speech in Roosevelt's bid for the Republican nomin- 
ation in 1912 was given February 21 before the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention at Columbus.’ Here he declared that constitution- 
makers should so frame the fundamental law as to allow the people 
in their legislative capacity to enact into law any measure which 
they believe necessary for the improvement of social and industrial 


8 Cong. Record, XLVIII, pt. ii, 62 Cong., 2 Session, 1276-1279. 

9 Ibid., 1276-1279. 

10 Outlook, 99 (Nov. 4, 1911), 549. 

11 Theodore Roosevelt, Social Justice and Popular Rule, 119-148. 
Nation, V. 95 (September 26, 1912), 273. This periodical asserted that 
Senator Lodge had read the Columbus speech of February 21 in advance 
and gave Roosevelt his criticism; whereupon Roosevelt modified his criticism 
of the judiciary, but when the speech was actually given, Lodge saw his 
criticism had been fruitless. 
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conditions—"“the power of the people to enact the law should not be 
subject to debate.” The judicial recall, he asserted, was a matter 
of expediency; of course use it only as a last resort, but—"‘either 
the recall will have to be adopted or else it will have to be made 
much easier to get rid of a bad judge.” Roosevelt now lost the 
support of some of his best friends, among them Stimson, Lodge, 
and Root. Stimson in sorrow now issued a public statement: 


I entered into public life under the inspiration of Theodore Roosevelt. I 
am a firm believer in the great national policies for which he has fought. 
And I now remain his sincere friend. But I believe that those who are 
forcing him, contrary to his original intention, into the arena against Mr. 
Taft are jeopardizing instead of helping the real cause of progress in the 
nation.12 


Harold Remington, a New York lawyer, argued that Roosevelt 
had merely urged the Ohio Convention to adopt some general clause 
whereby the people might indicate their advance from an old po- 
sition in matters of social and economic character. Furthermore, 
Remington explained, the new constitution should affirm the su- 
periority of the rights of the people over traditional property rights. 
Actually Remington's explanation emphasized the radical character 
of the Columbus speech.** 

Apparently Roosevelt soon realized that his Columbus doctrine 
was too radical. An appearance on March 20 in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, gave him the opportunity to modify his position. 
He now said that he was not referring to the United States Supreme 
Court, or to the Federal Constitution. 


I am proposing merely in a certain class of cases involving the police 
power, when a state court has set aside as unconstitutional a law passed 
by the legislature for the general welfare, the question of the validity of the 
law—which should depend, as Justice Holmes so well phrases it, upon 
the prevailing morality or preponderant opinion—be submitted . . . to a 
vote of the people. . . . And I contend that the people . . . must be better 
judges of what is the preponderant opinion than the courts. 


Roosevelt now seized the opportunity to brand Taft as a reactionary 
in the field of social justice: 


Mr. Taft is very much afraid of the tyranny of the majorities. For twenty 
years here in New York State, in the efforts to get social and industrial 
justice, we have suffered from the tyranny of a small minority. We have 
been denied . . . as in the bakeshop case, where the courts set aside the 


12 Outlook, V. 100 (March 16, 1912), 563. 
13 Review of Reviews, XLV (May 1912), 567-568. 
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law limiting the hours of labor in bakeries—the due process clause again 
as in the Workmen's Compensation Act, as in the tenement house cigar 
factory case—in all these and many other cases we have been denied by 
small minorities, by a few men of wrong political philosophy on the bench, 
the right to protect our own people and their lives, their liberty and their 
pursuit of happiness.14 


If Mr. Roosevelt had given this version at Columbus in place of the 
sweeping condemnation of the courts, he would have saved himself 
much trouble—and, some very powerful political friends. Roosevelt 
regarded himself as exceptionally well-qualified to speak on the 
courts and social justice. His remedy, he said, was not the result 
of a library study of Constitutional Law, but of actual and long-con- 
tinued experience in the use of governmental power to redress social 
and industrial ills.% 

Subsequent to the Columbus and Carnegie Hall speeches, Roose- 
velt clarified his position on the courts. He preferred the Massa- 
chusetts plan whereby a judge might be removed by a simple majority 
of both houses of the legislature. He felt called upon to add, how- 
ever, that any system that removed bad judges and placed good 
judges on the bench was a good system.*® Obviously the former 
President often spoke impulsively and illogically. Late in the cam- 
paign he declared in a speech at Denver that he would be glad to 
have the recall applied to the President of the United States. He 
did not explain whether he meant the office or Mr. Taft. Some- 
what later in a speech at Phoenix, Arizona, Roosevelt said, “I would 
go even farther than the Progressive platform. I should like to 
have the recall applied to everybody, including the President’’.*7 


14 New York Times, March 21, 1912, 1-2. Chas. Washburn, Roosevelt, 
225-226. 

15 Outlook, V. 100 (March 30, 1912), 727. Senator Bristow of Kansas 
gave his interpretation of Roosevelt’s recall proposal: “If I properly un- 
derstand what Colonel Roosevelt advocates, I am with him. His pro- 
posal ... is that if the Legislature of a State passes a law, which is 
approved by the Governor and becomes a statute ... and the Supreme 
Court of that State . .. declares it to be unconstitutional ... , upon 
petitions at the next general election the question shall be submitted to 
the people for them to determine whether the law ... shall stand, or 
whether the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme Court shall con- 
tinue to stand. In other words, the people shall determine whether the 
law so enacted shall stand and the Constitution be so modified as not to 
be repugnant to it. Since the people themselves make the Constitution .. . 
if, in their judgment, it ought to be so modified, I believe the people ought 
to have that opportunity.” 

16 Outlook, V. 100 (March 30, 1912), 721. Roosevelt said, “I would 
not make the people the final judge in legal questions between individuals, 
but I would make the people the final umpire [where a state court declared 
an act of the legislature unconstitutional] ... .” 

17 Nation, V. 95 (September 26, 1912), 276-277. 
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President Taft was unalterably opposed to the recall. He in- 
sisted that he could see no “great instances of social injustice’’ aris- 
ing from any crippling decisions by the courts, though he admitted 
his disagreement with the reasoning of certain courts in certain 
cases involving social reform statutes. President Taft, however, 
did make a constructive suggestion: “Create a tribunal for the re- 
moval of judges for cause. Give them an opportunity to be heard... 
but do not create a system by which, in the heat of disappointment 
over a lost cause, the defeated litigants are to decide without further 
hearing whether the judge who decides against them is to con- 
tinue in office.” Roosevelt, however, had specifically excluded cases 
in ordinary law between persons.*® 

President Taft, of course, had already registered his complete 
disapproval of the recall in his message vetoing the Joint Resolu- 
tion for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico to statehood. 
The provision in the Arizona constitution providing recall elections 
for judges was condemned by Taft as contrary to good government. 
“A mere difference of opinion,” he said, “as to the wisdom of de- 
tails in a state constitution ought not to lead me to set up my opinion 
against that of the people of the Territory . . . . But when such a 
constitution contains something so destructive of free government as 
the judicial recall, it should be disapproved.” In Taft's opinion the 
recall was the negation of popular government. Every limitation 
imposed by the people in their constitution upon the power of the 
majority is an admission that the majority cannot always be trusted; 
the recall is a device to encourage people to strike while the iron 
is hot. A judge should not be subject to the momentary will of the 
people. ket the people pass on his record after a long tenure. The 
impeachment, Taft said, is the proper remedy for bad judges.’* 

Woodrow Wilson regarded the judicial recall with strong dis- 
favor. “The ancient traditions of a people are its ballast and you 
must knit the new into the old.” Wilson believed the judiciary’s 
sense of dignity is essential to the stability of the state. “To apply to 
them the principle of recall is to set up the idea that determina- 
tions of what the law is must respond to popular impulse.”*° 

Wilson did favor the initiative and referendum, but “I have 
never favored the recall of judges because they are not administra- 





, 18 Outlook, V. 100 (March 3, 1912), 604. New York Times, March 
, 912, p. 1. 

19 Cong. Record, XLVII, pt. iv, 62 Cong. 1st Session, 3964-3965. 

20 Nation, V. 95 (October 3, 1912), 300. 
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tive officers . . . . My idea is to abolish laws that make it possible 
for special interests to control the judiciary.”** 


The Trust Question 


Possibly the greatest success of the Taft administration was its 
anti-trust program, so ably managed by Attorney-General George W. 
Wickersham. Taft believed that the Sherman law should be allowed 
to stand as originally written; he spoke of it as the effort of a free- 
dom-loving people to preserve equality of opportunity. In a mes- 
sage to Congress, December 4, 1911, devoted exclusively to the 
trust question, President Taft urged the enactment of a Federal 
Incorporation Act; this would provide for the voluntary incorpora- 
tion under federal supervision of corporations doing an interstate 
business. Somehow, Taft believed, that corporations would find it 
to their advantage to take out Federal charters.”* 

Attorney-General Wickersham advanced a three-point program 
as a basis for a national anti-trust policy. First, enforce the Sherman 
law against all great combinations, break them up, thereby remov- 
ing the danger of monopoly. Second, eliminate agreements in re- 
straint of trade among competing firms. Third, adopt federal in- 
corporation with a commission similar to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to eliminate abuses and to encourage legitimate com- 
petition.** 

President Taft was in deadly earnest in his determination to 
dissolve the great trusts and brought dissolution suits against both 
the United States Steel Corporation (October 26, 1911) and the 
International Harvester Corporation (April 29, 1912).** Politically 
these prosecutions were of vital importance to Taft's political for- 
tunes, as an important segment of big business threw its support to 
Roosevelt. The campaign to ruin President Taft and replace him 
with Roosevelt was taken over and directed by a former J. Pierpont 
Morgan partner, a long-time friend and intimate of Theodore Roose- 
velt, a lawyer by the name of George W. Perkins, who had played 
a leading role in the creation of the Northern Securities Company, 


21 New York Times, February 13, 1912, p. 5; Outlook, V. 98 (August 
26, 1912), 943-951. 

22. Cong. Record, 62 Cong. 2 Session, Vol., XL VIII (December 4, 1911 to 
January 17, 1912), 21-24. 

23 Century, LXI (February 1912), 616. Nation, Vol. 89 (July 15, 
1909), 43. Harper's Weekly, LVI (June 22, 1912), 9-10. 

24 Outlook, Vol. 99 (November 4, 1911), 547. New York Times, Jan- 
uary 25, 1912, p. 2. Jbid., April 30, 1912, p. 9; Ibid., May 1, 1912, p. 6. 
Hansborough, The Wreck, 130. 
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the United States Steel Corporation, and the International Har- 
vester Corporation. Among other Roosevelt supporters of the 
Perkins’ school of thought were Dan Hanna, son of the late Mark 
Hanna, and Frank Munsey, the publisher; these were the principal 
financial supporters of the Roosevelt boom. Perkins apparently 
decided to emulate Mark Hanna, not to save the country from free 
silver, but to stave off the threatened dissolution of the great trusts. 
Early in 1911 Perkins announced his retirement from active business 
management, though he retained his directorships in both United 
States Steel and the International Harvester Corporations.”® 

These associations gave rise to the charge that Perkins was the 
representative of the Morgan interests in politics and that Roosevelt 
was the Morgan candidate. That Mr. Perkins was acting on the 
orders of Mr. Morgan cannot, of course, be proved. Many people 
in 1912 concluded that Woodrow Wilson was not obligated to any 
special group and a freer candidate than Mr. Roosevelt. Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, when asked about the political interests of the corpor- 
ation, replied, “There is no foundation for the statement that our 
corporation or any of its officers, or any one in authority has done 
or said anything to favor or oppose the nomination of anyone for 
president. We keep out of politics.”*® 

The motivation for Perkins’ tremendous political activity in 
1912 lies in the fact that men like himself and Judge Gary saw the 
dissolution of their great trusts as an imminent prospect. Something 
had to be done, and this very quickly. Taft with his affection 
for /aissez faire and competition must be disposed of before it was 
too late; a second term in the White House might mean that Taft 
would dissolve all of the so-called trusts. 

The Perkins and Gary school of thought wisely saw the need 
for an alternative. The solution was Federal regulation. Such 
thinking was not new to Perkins who was an original advocate of 
the Bureau of Corporations, established early in Roosevelt's first 
term. The return to free competition was impossible, Perkins de- 
clared in an address at the Michigan College of Mines, because 
it had given us sweatshops, child labor, unemployment, low wages, 
and panic.** His greatest fear was state regulation. Perkins said, 
“There is scarcely a corporation manager of today . . . who would 


25 Review of Reviews, XLIII (January 1911), 18-19. Jbid., XLV 


(April 1921), 425. New York Times, January 25, 1912, p. 2. 
26 Chicago Daily Tribune, January 20, 1912. 
27 Outlook, Vol. 98 (August 19, 1911), 851. 
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not welcome . . . [Federal} supervision . . . . But to be faced with 
the requirement to report to and be supervised and regulated by 
forty or more state governments with varying ideas and laws, sug- 
gests difficulties that are almost insurmountable obstacles.” This 
explains the principal animus of Perkins’ role as a public speaker and 
president-maker.** Hecklers frequently challenged Roosevelt on his 
relationship with Perkins, architect of great trusts. The newspapers 
of 1912 demonstrate that Colonel Roosevelt was equal to these 
occasions.*? 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, was thoroughly 
alarmed over the general situation. In a public speech in New York 
City, February 11, 1912, he said that “things are being said and 
printed similar to the incendiary speeches which aroused the peasants 
of France and caused the French Revolution.*® Presumably he had 
in mind the numerous speeches of La Follette and Brandeis;** the 
latter in particular was an effective public critic of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Gary, Perkins, and others of this group supported Roosevelt, 
despite certain fads and fancies, because he was generally sound 
on the trust question. Roosevelt was also consistent in that in 1912 
he was preaching the same doctrine as laid down in his first annual 
message, December 3, 1901.*? 

A most interesting development was a bill submitted by Judge 
Gary to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
United States Senate. The provided for a commission with exten- 
sive power over the larger interstate corporations, even to the extent 
of giving it the power to fix maximum prices. Senator Cum- 
mins, the Iowa insurgent, who had collaborated with Gary to an 
extent, opposed the price-fixing feature. Men like Cummins wanted 
a return to competition; they wanted to avoid, if possible, the regu- 
lated monopoly advocated by Judge Gary.** 

No issue in 1912 was more thoroughly discussed than the ques- 
tion of the fate of the great corporations. Two congressional com- 
mittees held public hearings where many of the leaders of indus- 
try testified. Governor Wilson discreetly remained in the background 
while Roosevelt and Taft attacked each other so bitterly. Wilson's 


28 Chicago Daily Tribune, August 18, 1912. 
29 Ibid., August 18, 1911. 
30 New York Times, February 11, 1912, p. 9. Shelby M. Cullon, 
Fifty Years of Public Service, 292. 
31 St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 5, 1912. 
1900), oo Roosevelt, State Papers as Governor and President (1899- 
33 New York Times, January 24, 1912, p. 1. 
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point of emphasis on the trust question was that guilt was always 
personal; the fiction of the corporation as a legal person, Wilson 
declared, was unsound. 

The New York Times was probably near the truth when it ob- 
served that most of the hue and the cry about the trust question 
would evaporate overnight, if President Taft “would send word 
to the right persons that the proceedings against the United States 
Steel Corporation are not to be pushed, and that criminal indict- 
ments against numerous captains of industry will in due time be 
dismissed.”"** 

The principal conclusion which may be drawn from furor over 
the trusts in 1912 is that it paved the way for some excellent legis- 
lation in President Wilson's first term. 


The Arbitration Treaties 


In conformity with his devotion to the principle of arbitration 
in international affairs President Taft submitted to the Senate treaties 
with Great Britian and France. The foreign relations committee 
reported these treaties favorably, deleting, however, a clause pro- 
viding that in case the signatories could not agree whether a case 
is arbitrable to submit the question for a final decision to a joint 
high commission.*> Roosevelt's influence was a strong factor against 
these ill-fated treaties. He not only refused to attend a New York 
peace dinner at which President Taft was the speaker, but con- 
demned the affairs as an attempt to intimidate the Senate. Roose- 
velt’s part in the emasculation of these treaties by the Senate was 
regarded as another cause for the final disruption of the famous 
Roosevelt-Taft friendship.** Anglophobes were particularly incensed 
that President Taft should attend a meeting of the Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes (December 16, 1911). 
At this meeting the editor of the London Economist read a letter of 
friendship from the Lord Chancellor of England, and Mr. Taft 
intimated that the United States was ready to submit to an interna- 
tional tribunal any issue that could not be settled by arbitration, “no 
matter what it involves, whether honor, territory, or money.’”** 

Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, dealt the treaties a hard blow 


34 Jbid., January 16, 1912, p. 2. 

35 The Nation, V. 92 (June 1, 1911), 546-547. JIJbid., V. 98 (August 
17, 1911), 1386. 

36 St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 1, 1912. Chicago Daily Tribune, 
January 1, 1912. 

387 Annual Register (for the year 1911), 450. 
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when he called the attention of the Senate to a recent Parliamentary 
speech by Sir Edward Grey.** In his speech the English foreign 
minister said that “the great nations were in bondage to their armies 
and navies, and might discover that law was better than force. At 
any rate, [he said} President Taft's speech should not be left with- 
out response.” Furthermore, Grey declared, that “two nations 
agreeing to submit their differences to arbitration might still be ex- 
posed to attack by a third, and would probably make a further agree- 
ment to join each other in any case in which one only had a quarrel 
with a third power in which arbitration was refused.” Sir Edward 
made specific reference to German naval expansion. “A frank 
exchange of information,” he said, “would guard against surprise. 
As far as he could see the chief hope lay in inducing nations to 
appeal to law instead of to force. Arbitration could really touch 
this great question.’"*® Such frank, though gloomy, analysis of the 
subject was stronger medicine than the United States Senate was 
willing to accept.*° The arbitration treaties courageously advocated 
by Taft were a case of a good cause being used as a weapon to dis- 
credit the advocate. 


Canadian Reciprocity 


President Taft's insistence that Congress should adopt his Cana- 
dian Reciprocity measure was another case of urging an unpopular 
cause. American manufacturers favored lowering the trade barriers 
on our northern frontier. Such a step would lead to the importation 
of large quantities of Canadain farm products to the United States’ 
market and open the Canadian market to American manufactured 
products. It was argued that farm prices, particularly the price of 
wheat, were fixed by the world market; since the Canadian farmer 
had a large European market this concession to the Canadian farmer 
would not be damaging. At the same time a large Canadian demand 
for American manufactured goods would furnish American factory 
workers greater employment, thereby indirectly though in a very real 
sense, aiding the American farmer. But arguments for Canadian 
reciprocity, no matter how valid in 1911 and 1912, were bitterly op- 
posed by the farmers in the ‘insurgent belt.” A telling blow against 


38 Cong. Record, XLVIII, pt. ii, 62 Cong. 2 Session. 


39 Annual Register (for the year 1911), 51-52. 

40 The Nation, V. 94 (March 7, 1912), 252. Both Governors Wilson 
and Harmon favored the treaties; only three Democratic Senators gave 
their support. 
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Taft was the insurgent observation that if the President believed so 
heartily in tariff reform, he should have given a better demonstra- 
tion of this principle in the Payne-Aldrich tariff battle of 1909. Such 
errors as the Winona speech were now recalled to plague Taft. 
Though Congress did enact Taft’s Canadian reciprocity measure, in 
Canada the Liberal Prime Minister, Sir Wilfred Laurier, went down 
to defeat in a general election on this issue. Canadian sensibilities 
had been aroused by too much bombast on the American side of 
the border. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House, said from the 
floor of the House that he favored Taft’s measure because he hoped 
“to see the day when the American flag will float over every square 
foot of British North American possessions clear to the North Pole.” 
Whatever the effect of Clark’s indiscretion on the Canadian mind, 
some very unemotional Canadians were thinking in terms of eco- 
nomics and not politics; these detected incipient trends in reciprocity 
not to their liking. Two factors, in particular, caused them to re- 
ject reciprocity with the United States: first, reciprocity might weak- 
en empire ties; second, the newly developed east-west trade of 
Canada might be checked by the rise of a more vigorous north- 
south trade with the United States. Definitely Taft's vigorous fight 
hurt him with the Republican insurgents, already sore because Taft 
for a time had deprived them of their patronage. Roosevelt, when 
first confronted with the issue, favored it, but as he came to observe 
insurgent sentiment, he quickly shifted. Without regard to the in- 
herent merits of Canadian reciprocity, President Taft was not the 
practical politician when he made the fight for it.*” 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the outcome of the 
battle of 1912. The Bull Moose heresy had the effect of purging 
the Republican party of its progressive element and causing many 
progressive Republicans to desert to the Democrats in the years to 
come. Future Republican insurgency tended strongly toward narrow 
economic nationalism and isolationism. As far as the anti-trust 
issue was concerned the main questions were stranded in the quagmire 
of personal controversy between Roosevelt and Taft. Possibly the 
most affirmative outcome was the clearing of the political road for 


41 The Nation, V. 92 (February 23, 1911), 181. Henry Clay Hans- 
borough, The Wreck, 135. Outlook, XCVII (January 28, 1911), 145-148. 
Review of Reviews, XLIV (September 1911), 259. Albert R. Carmen, 
“Will Canada Be Lost?” in Living Age, CCLXX (July 15, 1911), 131-137. 
Andrew McPhail, “How Canada Looks at American Tariff Making,” in 
Review of Reviews, XXIX (January 1909), 84. H. F. Pringle, Roosevelt, 


550-551. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s great legislative program in his first term. In 
the realm of international relations, the debate over the arbitration 
treaties was a factor in placing the United States senate on guard 
against internationalism as embodied in the League of Nations 
covenant. Finally, in the battle of 1912, Theodore Roosevelt set 
the stage for Big Government by urging that social justice—a better 
deal for the common man—must be achieved mainly through a pro- 
gram undertaken through the leadership of the national govern- 
ment. Roosevelt's attack on the courts was inspired by his desire 
to achieve social justice through legislative processes and his hatred 
for any agency which stood athwart the path toward this goal. The 
advocacy of judicial reform had no immediate result, save possibly 
the Judiciary Act of 1914, but it may have been a source of inspira- 
tion to Franklin D. Roosevelt in a later era. 


WILLIAM A. PITKIN 


Southern Illinois University 





The Magazine Press and Cuba, 
1906-1933 


Hardly anyone is unacquainted with the part played by the 
press of the United States in the liberation of Cuba from Spain. 
So roiled were the political waters over the question of the annex- 
ation of Cuba and the Philippines as test cases for either an im- 

rialist or a Monroeist policy that little was the wonder when 
such a hybrid dictum as the Platt Amendment emerged in the Cuban 
constitution. The whole conduct of the Cuban affair indicated our 
wavering between annexing the island and allowing it to be free. 

When the United States withdrew its physical controls from 
Cuba in 1902, many expressions of disappointment appeared in 
newspapers and in periodicals, and the desire to annex Cuba out- 
right was still strong in many hearts by 1906. It will not be the 
purpose of this paper to consider newspaper opinion during the 
years of the “occupation” of Cuba by means of the Platt Amendment, 
but rather to investigate the attitude expressed in the periodical 
literature of this country from 1906 to the abrogation of the Platt 
Amendment. 

The rich and strategic island had, to be sure, been the subject 
of magazine articles long before 1906. Between 1902 and August, 
1906, Tomas Estrada Palma had held the presidency as a conser- 
vative, but when he was re-elected, a revolution flared, in conse- 
quence of which American troops and Provisional Governor Wil- 
liam H. Taft took charge. What did the periodical press have 
to say about the turn of events? An examination of the magazines 
of the period reveals that what was written about Cuba depended 
not only upon the policy backed by the individual magazine, but 
also upon its general type! Magazines in the group regarded as 
~~ 1 The following magazines, published in New York unless otherwise 
noted, were used in the section on the popular press: America; American 
Review of Reviews; Atlantic Monthly (Boston); Bulletin Pan American 
Union (Washington); Business Week; Catholic World; Century; Chau- 
tauquan (Chautauqua); Christian Century (Chicago); Collier's; Com- 
monweal; Current History; Current Literature; Current Opinion; Eclectic $ 
Foreign Affairs; Forum; Hampton; Harper's Weekly; Independent; Lip- 
pincott’s (Philadelphia) ; Literary Digest; Living Age (Boston) ; MeClure’s; 
Missionary Review of the World; Nation; National Geographic (Washing- 
ton); New Republic; Newsweek; North American Review; Outlook; Over- 
land Monthly (Los Angeles); Pan American; Public; Putnam's; Satur- 
day Evening Post (Philadelphia); Scientific American; Seribner’s; St. 
Nicholas; Time; World Today (Chicago) ; World Tomorrow; World’s Work; 
Yale Review (New Haven). 
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“popular” had a largely different outlook from that of the “non- 
popular” or ‘‘professional” type. The volume of articles and editor- 
ials published in the former far exceeded that in the non-popular 
periodicals. 


The Popular Press 


A tabulation of articles on Cuba in the popular press, made 
from the listings in Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature through 
the years 1906-1933, shows a lack of constant interest in Cuban 
affairs? While forty-seven articles and editorials appeared in 1906 
and eighty-nine in 1933, the average number for the intervening 
years was about ten. In fifteen of the years, ten or less selections 
on the island republic were available to general readers. More- 
over, news about Cuba was almost invariably relegated to places of 
less prominence in the magazines, especially during the World War 
I period when in five years only twenty-five articles appeared. 


The reaction of the pontiffs of the popular periodicals to the 
political unheaval of 1906 was clear, and in the main opportunistic. 
Many advocated annexation; and occasionlly they suggested the 
distince possibility of annexation “{if} the Cuban people were clear- 
ly incapable of governing themselves decently, or if they should 
ask for [annexation}.’"* One author, developing this same line of 
reasoning common to expansionists, expressed doubt that the Cubans 
were capable of self-government.‘ He was of the opinion that 
they were a backward people possessing an island of great poten- 
tial value. Americans, he declared, had been responsible for what 
little development there was, and the same was true for whatever 
blessings of civilization that existed. It would be Americans who 
would furnish Cuba with a continuation of the same. Political an- 
nexation was not necessary; instead he visualized commercial annex- 
ation, and thus expanded the Blaine policy of commercial tieups 
with Latin America. 


2 The following compilation indicated the number of articles and edi- 
torials published each year: 

1906 (47); 1907 (11); 1908 (11); 1909 (14); 1910 (13); 1911 (10); 
1912 (20); 1913 (13); 1914 (6); 1915 (1); 1916 (4); 1917 (10); 1918 
(4); 1919 (10); 1920 (10); 1921 (11); 1922 (4); 1923 (9); 1924 (8); 
1925 (8); 1926 (4); 1927 (7); 1928 (10); 1929 (20); 1930 (20); 1931 (26); 
1932 (13); 1933 (89). 

3, “The Rebellion in Cuba,” Independent, LXI (August 30, 1906). No. 
3013, 528-529. 

4 Frederick Upham Adams, “Cuba, Its Condition and Outlook,” World's 
Work, XIII (November, 1906), No. 1, 8237-8242. 
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Factories will rear their walls on the outskirts of these quiet and lazy hamlets, 
and the sons and daughters of the Cubanos will obey the call of a bell or 
whistle and exchange their barefooted liberty for wages. Electric and steam 
roads will invade every part of the island, the soil will be attacked for its 
wonderful treasures of crop and fruit, and the Old Cuba will gradually 
become a memory. It will make place for a Cuba dominated not by senti- 
ment and tradition but by the exigencies of profits and dividends.5 


When the revolution caused President Estrada Palma to call on 
the United States for protection of life and property, as guaranteed 
by the Platt Amendment, the American magazine press broke out 
in a rash of comment, most of which was unsympathetic and im- 
patient. “{Lack of training} makes it necessary for a neighbor to 
take them in hand, control, direct, and manage their government 
and public policy,” declared one feature writer. Another writer 
for the same magazine was also of the opinion that Cubans were 
not ready for self-government; besides, was not the United States 
morally obligated to see that order be maintained? “It seems to 
me, the United States, as guarantor of order under the Paris treaty, 
must remain in charge of the government of, Cuba until a new 
generation shall arise, a Cuban people who believe that ballots, not 
bullets, shall govern their island.’ An editorial in Outlook also 
emphasized the duty aspect of intervention in Cuba. The editorial- 
ist made it plain that continued unrest and inability to prevent 
revolutions would, and should result in Cuba losing her inde- 
pendence.® 

Not all of the magazine press favoring intervention, favored 
political annexation. The high percentage of Negroes in the popu- 
lation would cause trouble, some decided. Other magazines men- 
tioned the certain opposition of the United States cane and beet 
sugar interests. Taking these factors into consideration one article 
proposed that the United States appoint an Amevican governor with 
a veto power, and maintain a garrison on tht island. Otherwise, 
the island’s sovereignty was to be unimpaired. Nothing, it should 
be added, was said about what views the Cubans might have con- 
cerning the presence of our troops on Cuban soil.’ An army officer, 


5 Ibid., 8242. 

6 R. L. Bullard, “How Cubans Differ From Us,” North American 
Review, CLXXXVI (November, 1907), No. 624, 416-421. 

7 William Inglis “The Future in Cuba,” North American Review, 
CLXXXIII (November 16, 1906), No. 603, 1037-1040. 
Re 8 “America’s Duty to Cuba,” Outlook, LXXXIV (October 6, 1906), 304— 

§ “The Problem of Cuba,” Lippincott’s Monthly, LXXXI (January, 
1908), No. 481, 142-144. 
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after surveying the area under consideration, made a somewhat 
similar suggestion. He was firmly convinced that the solution 
to the Cuban problem lay in making the island a permanent protec- 
torate.'° This would please everyone, wrote the naive officer; the 
“interests” would have no worry about the competition of Cuban 
products, and the Cubans would be happy because their sovereignty 
would not be curtailed. This was ridiculous logic, as he also in- 
sisted that the United States would have both initiative and veto 
of legislation in the island. 

The magazine press also had its carping critics. One editorialist 
denounced Estrada Palma as a coward, and deplored the fact that 
he was not a “strong man” who could have “suppressed the revolt.” 
This editorial revealed a common fault of many of the early writ- 
ings on Cuba: a plethora of strong-worded criticism, and yet a 
total absence of appreciation for Cuban problems, and a lack of 
constructive suggestions, other than “big-sticking” the trouble makers. 

The Cubans, however, were not without friendly comment in 
their behalf. Rupert Hughes, in Harper's Weekly, came ably to 
their defense. He pointed out that those carpers who ridiculed 
the Cubans in their efforts at self-government ought to examine 
United States history. For every blemish or weakness in Cuba’s 
history, Hughes could see a parallel in our own history. He asked 
his readers not to be too critical of the Cubans or their institutions. 
His conclusions were aimed at those who wished to be their brother's 
keeper: we resent outside interference, yet insist on interfering in 
Cuba; also, we had enough blotches on our escutcheon without add- 
ing “‘busybody, hypocrite, and bully.’’?* 

Another writer urged annexation enthusiasts to consider the sub- 
ject from a standpoint of economics and practicality. In the first 
place, the United States had pledged itself not to annex the island. 
Secondly, the polyglot and illiterate population would be of doubt- 
ful value as a corporate part of the American Union. A third con- 
sideration was the preponderance of Catholicism. A fourth, and 
economic consideration, would be the competition of Cuban sugar, 
tobacco, fruit and garden products with similar products in the 
United States. They would hardly be accorded an enthusiastic 


10 John H. Parker, “How the Cuban Problem Might Be Solved,” 
American Review of Reviews, XXXVII (January, 1908), No. 1, 65-70. 

11 “Cuba and President Palma,” Independent, LXI (October 11, 1906), 
No. 3019, 886-887. 

12 Rupert Hughes, “Shall We Meddle With Cuba?” Harper’s Weekly, 
L (September 8, 1906), No. 2594, 1277-1278. 
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welcome by the interested parties. And lastly, it would be neces- 
sary to maintain an armed force to subjugate the island to American 
rule.'* 

A number of magazines thought they espied “interests” in the 
woodpile of the 1906 revolution. The Independent declared in an 
editorial that its editors were of the firm conviction that Americans 
owning Cuban sugar and tobacco properties instigated the revolu- 
tion, hoping for annexation (thereby to avoid the tariff, and be 
assured of constant property protection), but that the Cuban peo- 
ple themselves did not want annexation. The editorial praised 
Roosevelt’s note which told the Cuban government that it must 
behave itself if it wished to avoid intervention.‘ On this matter 
of the “interests” and the 1906 revolution there were disagreement 
among the magazine press contributors. An editorial in American 
Review of Reviews pooh-poohed the suggestion that the revolution 
was a contrived affair to encourage annexation sentiment.'® 

During the same period, a religious publication carried an ar- 
ticle with an unusual approach to the matter of intervention. Military 
intervention, the author pointed out, was useful only for the pro- 
tection of life and property, “‘but for the real pacification of Cuba, her 
internal development and her stable prosperity, the American church 
must provide in her schools, her Bibles, her Sabbaths, her mission- 
aries, and her sanctified homes.’’*® 

The magazine press frequently carried cartoons on Cuba. It 
is interesting to observe that many times the Cubans were repre- 
sented as Negroes or pickaninnies. This tendency might have been 
a reflection of American sentiment. It will be remembered that the 
race issue was one of the principal reasons why annexation was 
opposed.? 

During the 1906 intervention Charles Magoon was installed 
as governor by the Americans. His regime was thoroughly criticized 


13 John W. Foster, “The Annexation of Cuba,” Independent, LXI 
(Oct. 25, 1906), No. 3012, 965-968. 

14 “Cuba and the United States,” Independent, LXI (September 20, 
1906), No. 3016, 701-702. For similar views, see: Atherton Brownell, “The 
Cuban Republic on Trial,” American Review of Reviews, XXXIV (October, 
1906), No. 4, 424430. Brownell pointed out that the 1906 revolt began in the 
province where the tobacco “trust” was heavily interested. 

15 “Progress of the World,” American Review of Reviews, XXXIV 
(October, 1906), No. 4, 387-393. 

16 J, Milton Greene, “What Americans Have Done in Cuba,” Mission- 
ary Review of the World, XXX (August, 1907), No. 8, 595-597. 

17 For cartoons of this nature, see: Current Literature, XLI (Novem- 
ber, 1906), No. 5, 488; Literary Digest, XLIV (June 22, 1912), No. 25, 
1282; Current Literature, LIII (July, 1912), No. 1, 22. 
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by several leading periodicals for its graft, corruption, lack of fore- 
sight, playing politics, and mismanagement.'* One author claimed 
that the Americans had so abused Cuba that where the Cubans for- 
merly would have welcomed annexation, the excesses of Magoon’s 
administration had alienated the majority of them.’* Even though 
this author had nothing but contempt for Magoon, he also had little 
love for the Cubans, and flatly stated that Cuban soldiers and of- 
ficers were cowards. 


As a mass, [the Cuban people] are a degenerate race, talking all the in- 
stincts of civic pride or honor and utterly disregarding all moral obligations 
to themselves. This mass of degeneracy will always hold the balance of 
power and be able to overthrow any government that can be established 
on the island, if the management of the revenues is left to the natives.?° 


Hence, he reasoned, let the Cubans govern themselves, but let the 
United States administer the finances, see that the legitimate cost 
of government was met, and that Cuban resources were conserved 
for future generations. An editorial in another magazine suggested 
a slightly different arrangement: The United States should not be 
too hasty about getting out of Cuba; instead it should stay and 
train the Cubans.” 

Meanwhile, the American magazine press was engaged in a little 
wishful thinking, and finding pleasure in shaking the Big Stick. 
Harper's Weekly declared editorially that if the U. S. was forced to 
intervene a third time, Cuba would have to give up her sovereignty— 
and that no one could blame the United States for taking it from 
her.?* An editorial in Independent loudly praised America’s peace- 
ful and altruistic motives, and self-denial in the past. But if a third 
intervention was necessary, then “we’ would “probably” stay. The 
editorialist found pompous justification for such a course: “We 
have thus far denied ourselves our own national ambition and our 
interests as masters of the neighboring Panama Canal; we shall be 
under no obligation to deny ourselves further. It would be better 
for Cuba, better for us, better for the world.’’** 


18 An example: “The Cuban Evacuation,” Nation, LXXXVII (Septem- 
ber 3, 1908), No. 2253, 198-199. 

19 Walter Wigdill, “Addition Without Division=Revolution,” Inde- 
pendent, LXXII (June 20, 1912), No. 3316, 1352-1356. 

20 Ibid., 1356. 

21 “The Cuban Evacuation,” Nation, LXXXVII (September 3, 1908), 
No. 2258, 198-199. 

22 “Our Intervention in Cuba,” Harper’s Weekly, L (October 13, 1906), 
No. 2599, 1450-1451. 

23 “Evacuation of Cuba,” Independent, LXVI (January 7, 1909), No. 
3136, 57-58. 
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This conception of a third intervention as being a last straw 
was very popular with the magazine press.** It began in 1906, and 
died a reluctant death when troop landings in 1912 and 1917 did 
not prove permanent. Another cherished sentiment that the editors 
clung to until the middle twenties concerned annexation. Usually 
this was accompanied by criticism of Cuban efforts at self-govern- 
ment, and sometimes the latter appeared alone, or with the hint 
that American patience was flagging. Some suggested outright an- 
nexation; others favored Cuba as a protectorate. Still a third group 
would establish a Cuban government with final control in the hands 
of the United States.”® 

Not all the magazines urged meddling in Cuban affairs; in 
fact some magazines carrying editorials advocating intervention, 
also carried articles strongly favoring Cuban nationalism. One 
author declared that the United States had no business interfering in 
Cuba, as that island would be perfectly able to work out her own des- 
tiny. He went further and proposed that United States tourists in 
Cuba improve their manners, stop swaggering, refrain from pass- 
ing slighting comparisons, and cease stating that it was only a matter 
of time before the United States would take over Cuba.** Another 
author suggested that despite graft and other disagreeable features 


of Cuban politics, these excesses could be outgrown, and, with the 
passage of time, there would come a steady dependable govern- 


24 Illustrations of this can be found in Frederick Upham Adams, 
“Cuba, Its Condition and Outlook,” World’s Work, XIII (November, 1906), 
No. 1, 8237-8242; “The Situation in Cuba,” Nation, LXXXIII (September 20, 
1906), No. 2151, 236; H. A. Austin, “Cuba’s Future,” North American Re- 
view, CLXXXIX (June 1909), No. 643, 857-863; Forbes Lindsay, “Curb- 
ing Cuba,” Independent, LXXII (January 25, 1912), No. 3295, 185-186; 
yw mea or Impudence,” Outlook, CXXXIV (August 29, 1923), No. 15, 

25 Representative of the various recommendations for U. S. control 
over the Cubans are the following: “Cuba, the Problem,” Independent, 
LXVI (April 29, 1909), No. 3152, 926-927; H. A. Austin, “Cuba’s Future,” 
North American Review, CLXXXIX (June, 1909), No. 6438, 857-863; 
“The Warning to Cuba,” Independent, LXXII (Jan. 25, 1912), No. 3295, 
208-209; W. M. Kennedy, “Revolution in Cuba,” Living Age, CCLXXVI 
(Feb. 22, 1913), No. 3581, 463-468; George Marvin, “Keeping Cuba Libre,” 
World’s Work, XXXIV (September, 1917), No. 5, 558-567; Herbert J. 
Spinden, “Shall the United States Intervene in Cuba?” World’s Work, 
XLI (March, 1912), No. 5, 465-483; Lawrence F. Abbott, “Cuba,” Outlook, 
CXXXV (December 26, 1923), No. 17, 710-712; Henry K. Norton, “The Price 
of Liberty in Cuba,” World’s Work, LI (November, 1925), No. 1, 80-84; 
Forbes Lindsay, “Curbing Cuba,” Independent, LXXII (January 25, 1912), 
No. 3295, 185-186. 

26 Caspar Whitney, “Cuba Fulfilling Its Promise,” Collier’s, XLV 
(July 2, 1910), No. 15, 19-20. 
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ment.** Efforts were also made to show that American intentions 
toward Cuba were honorable: “It is only for this purpose that in- 
tervention is permissible, only for the preservation of Cuba’s inde- 
pendence, never for its destruction.”** It should be noted, however, 
that magazine press opinion favoring meddling was more prolific 
than that favoring letting Cuba alone. Only twenty-nine articles 
and editorials of over four hundred examined, praised the Cubans 
for their attempts at self-government and/or insisted that the United 
States maintain a hands-off policy. On the other hand, forty-two 
articles and editorials favored intervention, political control and/or 
economic imperialism. Sometime after the troops were withdrawn 
following the 1917 intervention, the advocates of annexation must 
have lost hope, especially after the inauguration of the good will 
policy and the desertion of imperialism. Like the proverbial Arab, 
they quietly folded their tents and disappeared into the night. 

Meanwhile, the years of the first World War passed and Cuba 
prospered. Speculation and the artificial market conditions during 
the war had driven the price of sugar up to dizzying heights. But 
with the return of peace the market broke, and the price began to 
tumble. A slight rise in market prices in 1922 and 1923 proved 
to be a false dawn of prosperity. The price fell until it reached 
the abysmal level of a half-cent a pound, whereas during the early 
and lush months of 1920 it had been twenty-three cents a pound. 
There did seem to be a way out of the economic morass in 1924, 
when General Geraldo Machado y Morales was elected on a reform 
ticket. Past administrations had been notable mainly for perfecting 
more forms of graft than had the preceeding regime. 

There would be changes, announced Machado. First there would 
be reform. Next, he would favor a public works building program 
that would pull Cuba out of stagnation by its economic bootstraps. 
Several members of the American magazine press applauded the new 
Cuban president. At a time when the comparison was not con- 
sidered a form of reproach, Machado was likened favorably with 
Mussolini.*® Another author called him the ‘Theodore Roosevelt 





27 Sydney Brooks, “Cuba and the Cuban Question,” North American 
Review, CXCVI (July, 1912), No. 680, 52-62. See also same author, “The 
Truth About Cuba,” Independent, LXXI (November 30, 1911), No. 3287, 
1193-1197. 

28 “A Cuban View of the Platt Amendment,” American Review of 
Reviews,” LVI (November, 1917), No. 5, 539-540. 

29 William E. Shea, “Machado, a Caribbean Mussolini?” Independent, 
CXVII (March 5, 1927), No. 4005, 261-262. 
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of Cuba.”*° Still another, in an article that could say nothing against 
the Cuban President, looked upon Machado as the “coming man” 
among Caribbean republics.*4 It was not long, however, before the 
honeymoon was over, and soon Machado had many members of the 
American magazine press sniping away at his dictatorial tenden- 
cies. A writer in the Nation pointed out that whereas previous in- 
terventions were considered necessary for the protection of American 
lives and property, now intervention would be perfectly justifiable 
to rectify the condition of individual liberty. But, the writer added, 
this never occurred to anyone, and the despot Machado could con- 
tinue justifying any excesses—such as the assassination of labor 
leaders or the editors of anti-Machado newspapers—as being a pre- 
vention of disorder, and thereby escape punishment.*? The same 
journal, in an editorial the following year, again raised the same 
issue for consideration.*® The New Republic, by the middle of 
1931, came out flatly in favor of intervention for the purpose of 
setting Cuba free, in case Machado did not change his ways.** An 
earlier editorial had pointed out how quickly the Coolidge adminis- 
tration had been aroused when American property rights appeared to 
be in jeopardy, but how indifferent it had been to violation of civil 
liberty on the island. The hope expressed was that Hoover would 
“take an attitude more in accord with the letter and spirit of our 
obligation.”’*® 

By summer of 1931, the Nation was so hostile to Machado that 
it stated in an editorial: ‘Perhaps never in modern history was there 
a country so sorely in need of a wise and sound revolution as is Cuba 
today.”** The editorial concluded with a plea for non-intervention 
if such a revolution should occur: “The State Department should 
make its position clear. It should declare that it will not intervene 
in any revolt of the Cubans against their monstrous dictator.”*" By 
the following year, the same periodical had fresh ammunition. Re- 


30 Isaac F. Marcosson, “Cuba Libre,” Saturday Evening Post, CIC 


(April 23, 1927), No. 43, 14-15+. 
31 Samuel Crowther, “A New Deal for Cuba,” World’s Work, LIV 


(June, 1927), No. 2, 208-213. 
32 Lewis S. Gannett, “Shadows of Cuba,” Nation, CXKXVI (February 22, 


1928), No. 3268, 209-210. 

33 “We and Cuba” Nation, CXXVIII (May 1, 1929), No. 3330, 523. 

34 “Cuba and the Bankers,” New Republic, LXVI (May 6, 1931), No. 
857, 316. For the antithesis of this view, see: “Intervention in Cuba,” 
by Thomas H. Healy, America, XLIV (March 7, 1931), No. 22, 523-524. 

35 “The Week,” New Republic, LVIII (March 13, 1929), No. 745, 82. 

36 “Cuba Revolts Again,” Nation, CXXXIII (Aug. 26, 1931), No. 
3451, 197-198. 

37 Ibid., 198. 
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ferring to Machado as the “boot-licker” of Wall Street financiers, 
the Nation turned its editorial guns on the State Department for 
allowing the dictator to remain in power, and for shielding him with 
the Platt Amendment. In spite of a terrible economic depression, 
Machado made sure that Cuban government obligations to foreign- 
ers were paid when they fell due. For this reason he was supported 
by the investment interests in this country, and by the agency which 
Nation felt was catering to them, the State Department.** 

By the following winter, other periodicals were referring to 
the unholy alliance of Machado and the “interests”: “The colossal 
efforts made by President Machado to prevent defaulting . . . prob- 
ably constitute the greatest single factor that keeps him in office.”’** 
The Nation kept up its unceasing clamor against the dictator 
and his “allies”: 

Machado has been the servant of American banking and power interests. 
Between them, with a complacent State Department, they have maintained 
a government ‘adequate for the destruction of life, liberty and individual 


property’ . . . have exploited the Cuban people, and have betrayed the 
good name, faith, and interest of the American people.*® 


The Christian Century went even further in its condemnation: 


. . » For the last seven years the United States has not only stood for 
Machado; it has supported him to the limit. Mr. Lamont, the House of 
Morgan, is credited with having said, at a banquet given Machado in New 
York, “We do not care by what means, but we should like to see such 
a good administrator remain in power.” Mr. Coolidge went to Havana 
to inform the Cubans that their progress under Machado “has commanded 
universal respect and admiration." Mr. Woodin, the present secretary of 
the treasury, and a heavy investor in Cuba, also praised Machado to the skies. 
Until Mr. Roosevelt came into office and Mr. Welles took over the embassy 
in Havana there was never, during all the years of Machado’s bloody mis- 
government, the slightest reason for any Cuban to doubt that the United 
States was committed to maintaining him in power with all its overwhelming 
resources, #1 


World Tomorrow was also of the opinion that the United States 
should oust Machado, but differed as to means. An editorial sug- 


38 “Cuba in Torment,” Nation, CXXXV (Oct. 12, 1982), No. 3510, 323. 
39 Walter E. Hardin, “The Quandaries of Cuba,” Commonweal, XVII 
(Jan. 25, 1933), No. 18, 346-348. 
na? and the Future,” Nation, CXXXVII (August 23, 1933), No. 
41 “What Do We Want in Cuba?” Christian Century, L (Sept. 20, 
1933), No. 38, 1166-1168. See also, Carleton Beals, “Young Cuba Rises,” 
Scribner’s, XCIV (November 1, 1933), No. 5, 267-273. 
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gested combined Pan-American action to get rid of the dictator 
peaceably. ** 

Strangely enough there were articles which did not reveal any- 
thing wrong with Machado’s regime. From reading Business Week's 
infrequent articles on Cuba, one would scarcely know that there 
was anything reprehensible about the dictator.‘* Current History 
allowed the Cuban minister space to reply to Machado’s attackers.** 
The same magazine published an article in May, 1931, which de- 
clared that although he did not condone the actions of Machado, the 
author did feel that the United States was pursuing a wise and sane 
course, and should continue to do so in her relations with Cuba.*® 

Even at the height of the dictator's ruthless and bloody rule, 

some writers on Cuban affairs were seemingly unaware of politics, 
Machadoism, or anything else controversial. One author, remember- 
ing that in his youth he had seen Haitian natives using sugar cane 
“almost exclusively as a diet,” hit upon a scheme designed to solve 
all of Cuba’s economic problems. 
.. . Let the United States . . . squeeze the juice from millions of tons of 
raw sugar cane and serve the inexpensive drink-food to the people. And 
let it be sold also in sections for a cent or less a foot. A blessing would 
descend on the people if raw cane were used, as oranges are used, to make 
a drink for the millions.4® 


When examining the healthfulness of his conception, the author 
became so ecstatic as to give the reader the distinct impression that 
drinking sugar cane juice would cure everything but old age, and 
would postpone that. “Toxic poisons in man’s system would be 
relatively unknown, with all their train of direful diseases.” Use 
of the sugar cane for juice would start a chain reaction of pros- 
perity: cane would be used for juice, causing surplus sugar to dis- 
appear. This would bring about a rise in sugar prices, which would 
put more money into circulation; and with more money in circulation 
more investments would be made in Cuba. Not content with the 
prevention of future suffering, the author also conceived a differ- 
ent form of relief for present sufferers. The Cuban fruits and vege- 
tables, he maintained, contained a high content of iodine, which 
would cure or prevent goiter. The advocacy of a Cuban rest cure 


42 “Cuba Libre,” World Tomorrow, XVI (February 1, 1933), No. 5, 102. 

43 An exception is: “Cuban Intervention,” Business Week, (February 
15, 1933), p. 22. 

44 Orestes Ferrar, “A Vindication of the President,” Current History, 
XXXII (May, 1930), 263-266. 

45 Ernest Gruening, “Cuba Under the Machado Regime,” Current 
History, XXXIV (May, 1931), 214-219. 
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for goiter sufferers was implicit. Yet the author did not mention 
despotism, political strife, and terrorism then rampant of the island. 

Probably the strangest editorial on Machado and Cuba appeared 
in Christian Century. It expressed its firm convictions: (1) the 
Machado administration was “bad”; (2) the United States would 
not and should not intervene: (3) revolutions against Machado 
would not and should not succeed; (4) removing Machado from 
office by way of election was impossible; and (5) the United States 
should continue to discourage aid from the continent to the rebels 
as ““we cannot give free rein to filibustering expeditions against a 
‘friendly power’.” The editorial concludes with the blithe obser- 
vation that the “grievances of the rebels against Machado and his 
colleagues are still unfinished business for both them and him.** 

Closely connected with anti-Machado sentiment was discussion 
of the Platt Amendment. Strangely enough, not until almost the 
1930's did the magazine press begin to deem it out of spirit with 
the new age, or to question its value. The first suggestion for a 
reconsideration of the Platt Amendment's usefulness came in 1919. 
An editorial in Public pointed out that a dictator could seize con- 
trol of Cuba and blackmail opposition with the threat of interven- 
tion by the United States. Nine years later Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced that the Platt Amendment would be dropped “in time,” 
and when Cuba reached “‘political maturity.” 

New Republic emphasized that Machado was using the Amend- 
ment as a shield, and that the State Department approved of him, 
in spite of the “dictatorship which is as ruthless as Mussolini's, but 
which lacks Mussolini's brains.’’®° A feature writer in Collier's wrote: 
“The true and lasting help which the United States can give Cuba 
is to kill the Platt Amendment and let the little republic . . . really 
learn to walk. . .”*! 

46 Ben Field, “Cuba and Havana and How to Solve the Sugar Prob- 
lem,” Overland Monthly, XC (September, 1932), No. 7, 207-208+. 

47 “Cuban Rebellion is Ended—For How Long?” Christian Century, 
XLVIII (August 26, 1931), No. 34, 1060-1061. 

48 “Free Cuba,” Public, XXII (August 2, 1919), No. 1113, 815-816. 

49 “Cuba and the United States,” Foreign Affairs, VI (January, 
1928), No. 2, 231-244. 

50 “Our Step-Child, Cuba” New Republic, LVIII (May 15, 1929), 
No. 754, 345-347. 

51 William G. Shepherd, “Help Cuba Quickly,” Collier’s, XCI (May 27, 
1933), No. 21, 12-13+. Others in same vein: “Our Job in Cuba,” Nation, 
CXXXVII (September 20, 1933), No. 3559, 312-813; Jorge Majfiach, “Revolu- 
tion in Cuba,” Foreign Affairs, XII (October, 1933), No. 1, 46-56; Herbert 
Herring, “Downfall of Machado,” Current History, XXXIX (October, 1933), 


14-24; Cognosco, “Selections from the Machado,” North American Review, 
CCXXXVI (November, 1933), No. 5, 396-398. 
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With the evil dictator gone the editors had to look elsewhere for 
copy. They did not have to look long. The State Department had 
been a convenient target during the Machado regime, and its rela- 
tions with the dictator's successors were far from satisfactory. The 
intemperate use of non-recognition was vigorously assailed, and one 
editorialist declared, “Outright annexation would be far more hon- 
est, and in the long run, do far less harm.”®* 

The second source of copy on Cuba involved the tariff on sugar. 
Since it was recognized that the United States was the chief market 
for Cuban sugar some sort of preferential treatment should be grant- 
ed the island. Reciprocity agreements were discussed, and attacks 
were made on the United States sugar refiners. One article singled 
them out as the group responsible for ruining our Latin American 
relations, and the exploiter of the American consumer.** 


It is readily apparent that the period, 1906-1933, closed with a 
much different attitude toward Cuba than the magazine press had 
evinced at its beginning. Annexation was as stale as yesterday's 
fried potatoes, and intervention was being replaced by the Good 
Neighbor policy. At the beginning of the period the American 
magazine press had been exceedingly condescending, and grossly in- 
different to Cuban feelings. In fact, one is much reminded of the 
“Cousin Jonathan” attitude of the British press in the years fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War. By 1933 the periodical press re- 
garded the Cubans with more respect and toleration and was inclined 
to view with critical eye the position of the United States. In the 
beginning, national self-praise and righteous attitudes prevailed. By 
the close of the period it was a rare article or editorial that failed 
to give some individual or group representing the United States a 
verbal mauling. 

Although no individual magazine maintained a consistently good 
coverage of Cuban affairs, the magazine press as a whole was com- 
petent. In reference to fairness, it should be observed that neither 
individual magazines, nor the press as a whole was consistently on 
the blackguard side of any issue. The principal fault of the peri- 
odical press was the sin of omission. Illustrative of this is the 


52 “Yes, We Have No Imperialism,” Christian Century, L (Nov. 15, 
1933), No. 46, 1428. See, as in same vein: “Will Roosevelt Wreck Cuba?” 
World Tomorrow, XVI (December 7, 1933), No. 28, 651-652. 

53 Typical are: Samuel G. Inman, “Which Way in Cuba?” Christian 
Century, L (Oct. 11, 1983; No. 41, 1267-1269; “Imperialism in Action,” 
World Tomorrow, XVI (Nov. 9, 1933), No. 26, 607; “Our Job in Cuba,” 
Nation, CXXXVII (Sept. 20, 1933), No. 3559, 312-313. 
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belated recognition of the need for reciprocity agreements, or fail- 
ure to indicate the multiplicity of the problems confronting the 
young republic, and the relative neglect of Cuban affairs coverage 
between revolutions. At the close of the period a more constant 
interest in Cuban affairs, and a more balanced interpretation of 
problems and issues can be noted in the popular press as a whole. 


The Non-Popular Press 


Interest of the non-popular or professional American magazine 
press in Cuban affairs was fitful during the early years of that 
small republic’s existence.** Real interest in the island was not 
displayed until after 1919, and then an increasingly greater number 
of articles appeared. At first they were inclined to be over-optimis- 
tic concerning Cuba’s economic future, but late in the twenties they 
grew more cautious and a trifle pessimistic. It might be noted that 
the period of greatest interest, accidentally or otherwise, coincided 
with the investment boom in Cuban bonds. 


From the beginning of the century the non-popular periodicals 
examined the new island republic somewhat curiously, and from a 
predominately non-political angle. An early article in Moody's 
magazine described the sugar industry minutely, and stressed its 
soundness and excellent business prospects. The author’s conclusion 
was frank: “That the industry will be monopolized sooner or later 
by the people from the States is an assured fact.”®° The likelihood 
did not alarm the author in the least. He did not mention, however, 
island politics, revolutions, intervention, or any other controversial 
considerations as deterrents to investment. Another author for the 
same magazine supplied the reading public with his views on at 
least some of these. He heartily approved, without militancy, of 
intervention in Cuba for the protection of American investments.®® 
He did not hazard any guesses regarding the economic or political 


54 The following magazines, published in New York unless otherwise 
indicated, were u in the preparation of this section: American Bar 
Association Journal (Chicago); American Journal of International Law; 
American Industries; The Americas; The Annalist; Bankers; Barron's; 
Commerce and Finance; Commercial and Financial Chronical; Commun- 
ist; Credit Monthly; Export Trade and Finance; Facts About Sugar; 
Forbes; Foreign Policy Reports; Hispanic-American Historical Review 
(Durham, N. C.); Index; Inter-American; Moody’s; Nation's Business 
(Washington); World Review (Mount Morris, III.) 

55 Henry Hale, “The Cuban Sugar Situation,” Moody's, II (Septem- 
ber, 1906), No. 4, 380-386. 

56 Franklin Wood, “Our Stake in Cuba,” Moody's, II (October, 1906), 
No. 5, 550-555. 
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future of the island, but an editorial in the same issue supplied an 
opinion on this matter. It viewed the 1906 intervention with calm- 
ness. “Intervention and possible subjugation will be expensive,” 
wrote the editorialist, “but they are a part of the price we must 
pay for colonialism and imperialism and for our failure to do the 
natural thing by Cuba; that is to commercially annex her by per- 
mitting the free exchange of her products for ours.”®” But the same 
writer had no such pat solution for the political part of the problem: 
“Possibly the whole matter will be settled in the near future, by the 
citizens of Cuba voting for annexation to the United States and by 
our adding a new star to our firmament. Forcible annexation should 
never be thought of by our people.’’®* 

In April, 1909, The American Journal of International Law con- 
cerned itself with American foreign policy and Cuba. This periodical, 
published by a society of which Elihu Root was the president, favor- 
ably reviewed the part played by the United States in maintaining 
Cuban independence.*® 

After the 1909 withdrawal of our troops, Cuban affairs went 
into an eclipse as far as the non-popular periodical press was con- 
cerned. In 1917, James Brown Scott, writing for The American 
Journal of International Law, approved the fact that the United 
States had refrained (up to the time he had written his editorial, 
at any rate) from intervening in Cuba. Still a reader gains the dis- 
tinct impression that the approval stemmed not from a rejection of 
intervention on moral grounds, but rather because it might put the 
Cuban Liberal Party in power, as it had done in 1909. He declared 
that the United States did not wish to intervene, and did not allow 
itself to be forced to intervene because of the misconduct of rebels. 
He was also of the firm opinion that the United States had no de- 
signs on Cuba.® 

In 1919, The Americas (published by the National City Bank of 
New York) carried a laudatory article on Cuba by John H. Allen. 
This author painted a lovely picture of Cuba: unlimited natural re- 
sources, unparalleled beauty, “progressive and intelligent leader- 
ship,” and excellent business possibilities in multiple fields of en- 


ps Py Cuban Crisis,” Moody’s, II (October, 1906), No. 5, 473. 
59 “The Restoration of Cuban Self-Government,” The American Jour- 
nal of International Law, III (April, 1909), No. 2, 431-434. 
_ 60 James Brown Scott, “Attitude of the United States Toward Political 
Disturbances in Cuba,” American Journal of International Law, XI (April, 
1917), No. 2, 419-428. 
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deavor.*' The author, it should be added, said nothing about Cuban 
revolutionary proclivities, single crop economy, or graft. 

When the Cuban economy seemed to be on the skids in 1920, 
and the moratorium on its debt was an established fact, many busi- 
nessmen began to regard Cuba with apprehension. Seeking to allay 
the fears of its readers, American Industries, published for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, ran a series of articles designed 
to minimize accounts of Cuba’s economic difficulties. In fact, one 
article by the Cuban minister®? carried a boxed-in notation which 
read: “This article should be carefully read by all having dealings 
with Cuban merchants at the present time in order to maintain a 
correct viewpoint as to the essential industrial and commercial sound- 
ness of the country, despite temporary financial troubles.” The 
notation was signed by the same person who was editing the series 
on Cuba, namely, William M. Benney of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. In January, 1925, Benney wrote another article 
designed to encourage interest and trade with Cuba. The article's 
lead declared: “All auguries are favorable for a year of safe and sane 
prosperity for the Republic and a fine era of reconstruction is at 
hand during which connections for the next decade must be 
formed.’’** 

An editorialist for the Amnalist held similar views. It will be 
remembered that the price of sugar leveled off and even raised 
slightly in 1923-1924 following the disastrous fall of the preceding 
two years. The respite was only a lull, to be followed by another 
catastrophic price drop and an economic depression. So the editor- 
ialist of the Avnalist, who, in February, 1923, viewed Cuba’s eco- 
nomic future as being prosperous and relatively free from economic 
worry, was afflicted by the same malady common to many prog- 
nosticators: misjudgment.** Or was it his deliberate design, to create 
favorable market conditions for dumping Cuban securities? 

In the following year, Commerce and Finance carried an article 
which, unlike so many of its kindred, recognized that much was 
left to be desired as far as Cuban politics were concerned. The 
commentator found a convenient whipping boy. He placed the blame 


61 John H. Allen, “Team Work Between America and Cuba Has 
Paid Well for Both,” The Americas, V (July, 1919), No. 10, 22-27. 

62 Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, “Cuba as Purveyor and Customers,” 
American Industries, XXI (November, 1920), No. 4, 33-34. ; 

63 William M. Benney, “Economic Reawakening of Cuba,” American 
Industries, XXIII (January, 1923), No. 6, 38-39. 

64 “The Commerce Department and the Nation’s Business,” Annal- 
ist, XXI (February 19, 1923), No. 527, 282-283. 
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for Cuba's political troubles at the feet of Uncle Sam, for turning 
the island loose without adequate political training. The better 
element of Cuban society did not vote, the author declared, because of 
the pigsty-politics; hence the worst elements of the population con- 
trolled the government of the island. Nevertheless, in spite of 
political problems, the writer was very pleased concerning Cuba’s 
economic future.* 

Even in 1925, when the island was experiencing real economic 
straits, optimism was strong. Another officer from the National 
Association of Manufacturers wrote a glowing article. In spite of 
the past depression everything pointed to greater prosperity of the 
Republic, he declared. He recalled how past Cuban administrations 
had had difficulty with public finance, and generously acknowledged 
that those past regimes “were somewhat given to extravagance,” 
but the author would have his readers believe that “them days is 
gone forever.” Again, it should be noted, the author overlooked 
graft and corruption.® 

By 1926, writers began to admit, all was not well with Cuban 
economy. Credit Monthly ran an article summing up a survey of 
credit bureaus in various industries. It found conditions economic- 
ally unsatisfactory and prospects for the following year to be not 
any brighter.*7 An even more pessimistic view was expressed the 
following year by Export Trade and Finance. It urged in its editorial 
column caution in the extension of credit to the island.** 

Later the same year, an article in the American Bar Association 
Journal directed attention to the changes in the constitution made by 
Machado. The author approved of the lengthening of the terms 
in office of national elective officers as being a relief from the unrest 
and turmoil brought to Cuba by elections. He believed that the 
United States could profit by watching the outcome of the plan.*° 

In January, 1928, a Henrietta W. Livermore “rediscovered” the 
economic possibilities of Cuba. She stressed the untouched natural 
resources, and the progress of public works building. However, 
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68 “What is the Matter With Cuba?” Export Trade and Finance, XVII 
(April 30, 1927), No. 7, 7-10. 

_ 69% Gordon Ireland, “Amendment vs. Revolution: Changing Cuba’s Con- 

stitution,” American Bar Association Journal, XIII (November, 1927), 
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she carefully avoided politics, Machado, curtailment of civil liberty, 
or anything else controversial.”° But the Cuban economy had been 
in the doldrums too long. Contributors began to recognize the 
lamentable condition of the island’s business." One author declared 
that if Cuba continued to diversify her economy, then the future 
could be much brighter."? The following year the same author 
reported on the island’s depressed business conditions, but this time 
made no attempt te color his article with optimism. He praised 
Machado for what little progress had been made, economically, but 
made no mention of the dictator's despotism.’* Another author 
viewed the future with critical eye, and decided that for at least the 
next “year or two,” there would be little economic sunshine for 
Cuba. This author also praised Machado, and repeated a favor- 
able comparison made by another writer, to wit, Machado as the 
Mussolini of the Caribbean. However, he did recognize Machado’s 
restrictions on freedom of the press and of speech with the un- 
elaborated reference of a single line. The writer dismissed the dic- 
tator’s prostitution of the constitution with the observation: “Some 
political purists question the constitutionality of the arrangement, 
but the majority accept the new shuffle.” 

Meanwhile opposition to the high tariff on Cuban sugar was 
gaining adherents. M. Carlisle Minor, writing in Barron’s, declared 
that a higher tariff would drive the already-depressed economy into 
complete ruin. It would, he asserted, kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. In the first place, the higher tariff would end revenue 
from this source, as it would make it completely unprofitable to ship 
sugar to the United States. Secondly, investors (and the author 
reminded his readers of the many small investors as well as the Na- 
tional City Bank), would be wiped out, not only those in sugar 
manufacturing and related industries, but also those indirectly in- 
fluenced by the blow to the Cuban economy. Thirdly, Cuba, one 
of the principal markets for finished products from the United 
States, would be unable to buy. For final consideration, he sug- 
gested that the United States had a moral obligation, based on the 


70 Henrietta W. Livermore, “Cuba Takes the Limelight,” World Re- 
vow, V (January 16, 1928), No. 15, 229. 

71 See: Frank Ww. C. Timson, un Close-up of Cuba,” Credit Monthly, 
XXX (May, 1928), No. 5, 28-29. 

72 B. F. Griffin, “Cuba’s Crisis,” Barron’s, IX (March 18, 1929), 
No. 11, 19+. 

73 B. F. Griffin, “Cuba’s Newest Crisis,” Barron’s, X (March 10, 
1930), No. 10, 20. 

74 Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, “Will Cuban Sugar Come Back?” 
Forbes, XXVI (July 1, 1930), No. 1, 20-22. 
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Platt Amendment, to see that Cuba was granted exceptional rights 
and privileges. Free trade was not necessary, but any further in- 
crease in the tariff would break faith with Cuba.” 

The following year, Index, published by the New York Trust 
Company, in an editorial on Cuba, suggested a reciprocal tariff re- 
duction as a solution to the island’s economic problem, and a way 
by which the sugar industry would again realize prosperity."® 

About the latter part of 1931, the non-popular magazine press 
began to consider that perhaps the politics of the island might fur- 
nish another approach to the Cuban problem. Lawrence Stafford 
led off with a cautious article in Barron’s. He reviewed the sit- 
uation, and came to the conclusion that Machado, as dictator, was 
causing unrest on the island, and as such was harmful to investment 
interests and business. However, he was hopeful about future con- 
ditions and seemed to think that reforms might be achieved which 
would clear up the political unrest.77_ An equally cautious editorial 
in Commerce and Finance came to a somewhat similar conclusion, 
stating that if Machado was overthrown, Americans should not fret, 
as such an event amounted to about the same thing as an election 
in the United States. Almost wistfully, however, the editorial point- 
ed out that Machado was “safe” as to the moratorium, and of 
course any successor would be uncertain on this consideration. The 
writer, it should be said, did not express any moral judgment or 
opposition to Machado."* For Barron’s, Rupert Bentham, in De- 
cember, 1932, went so far as to praise Cuba’s “punctual fulfillment 
of debt obligations, balanced budget, [and] economic revolution,” 
but carefully abstained from any mention of politics or despotism."® 

The Communist press, of course, was screaming loudly fox 
revolution. One article in The Communist, bristling with clichés 
such as “bourgeois opposition,” ‘‘exploited masses,” “working class,” 
and “Yankee imperialism,” clamored for Machado’s scalp. It 
equally denounced the Nationalist Union (a non-Communist Cuban 
Party also seeking to overthrow Machado) as only wishing to re- 
place Machado with themselves and to secure “recognition and sup- 
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port of Yankee imperialism. . . .". The Communist party alone 
represented the true aims of the peasantry and the working classes, 
the article declared, and they, the Communists, were attempting a 
change much more significant and beneficial than the “‘opportun- 
istic’ aims of the National Union.*° 

Commerce and Finance expressed some enthusiasm about the over- 
throw of Machado, but at the same time myopically viewed the dic- 
tator’s prime offense as his failure to get trade concessions for Cuba. 
Hence, the editorial commented: “the evil that men do lives after 
them.” The writer also expressed cautious approval of de Céspedes.*! 
Another magazine, in its editorial was favorable to the Céspedes 
regime, but viewed Cuba's future as fraught with labor troubles.*? 

The Communists had their own interpretation of Machado’s 
downfall. One author claimed that the strike of the workers, some 
peasants, and the poorer petty bourgeois had “made it impossible 
for American imperialism to maintain Machado in power any long: 
er.” “The Roosevelt Administration was thus compelled to take out 
Machado.” The author, by inference, credited the Communists with 
having furnished the drive and direction of the revolt, and attacked 
the de Céspedes Administration, declaring it had merely replaced 
Machado as the tool of American imperialists.** 

More realistic was an article by Raymond Leslie Buell in Foreign 
Policy Reports, written just before Machado’s permanent “leave of 
absence.” He suggested as possible solutions to the Cuban prob- 
lems: first, political reorganization of the country; second, revision 
of the reciprocity treaty and other measures to insure access of 
American markets for Cuban sugar; and third, a reconsideration of 
the Platt Amendment. The real effectiveness of the author's sug- 
gestions, however, was impaired by his excessive cautiousness and 
qualifying statements, which caused the article to sound like com- 
ments of another person, repeated by a milquetoast.** 

At the end of the period, an editorial in Facts About Sugar well 
exemplified the cautiousness of the non-popular periodicals for the 
entire period. In spite of the strongly leftist attitude of President 


80 O. Rodriguez, “The Present Struggle in Cuba,” Communist, X 
(November, 1931), No. 10, 928~932. 

81 “Cuba Libre,” Commerce and Finance, XXII (August 16, 1933), 
No. 33, 708. 

82 “Machado Regime Overthrown in Cuba,” Facts About Sugar, XXVIII 
(September, 1933), No. 9, 356. 

83 William Simons, “Background of Recent Events in Cuba,” Com- 
munist, XII (September, 1933), No. 9, 902-921. 

84 Raymond Leslie Buell, “The Caribbean Situation: Cuba and Haiti,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, IX (June 21, 1933), No. 8, 82-92. 
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Grau San Martin, and the pronounced unrest of the island, this 
editorial expressed no moral judgment in reviewing the situation. 
No mention was made of the United States foreign policy.** The 
editorial did, however, express somewhat pessimistic views concern- 
ing the future, a tendency not common to the press during the entire 
period. 

Generally speaking, the non-popular magazine press was more 
conservative than its popular counterpart. With the obvious excep- 
tion of The Communist, the non-popular periodicals were disinclined 
to report the seamier side of Cuban affairs, or anything that would 
tend to discredit the United States. Our right to intervene for the 
protection of the lives and property of American citizens was not 
questioned. The non-popular magazines, again with the exclusion 
of The Communist, were quiet, dignified, and not inclined to dis- 
play gaudy titles. If unpleasantries were reported, they were not 
elaborated on or made sensational. If a writer waxed enthusiastic, 
it was over Cuban commercial, industrial, or agricultural prospects, 
never an exposé of corruption, or an indictment of Cuban political 
shortcomings. Island politics were more often ignored than re- 
ported. Entirely absent was criticism of American foreign policy 
or the State Department. The popular magazine press stressed 
political aspects and superficially examined the economics of the 
island republic. Contrariwise, the non-popular periodicals could 
be depended upon for a generous presentation of statistics, and fre- 
quently minute examinations of the major features in the Cuban 
economy. By far the most prominent feature held in common by 
the individual members of the non-popular periodical press, was the 
economic overtones of every article and editorial on Cuba. 

By any standard of evaluation, the non-popular magazine cover- 
age of Cuban affairs was unsatisfactory. Many articles and editorials 
were misleading, and others distorted their content by reporting only 
half the truth. The organizations publishing some of these maga- 
zines, such as the National Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional City Bank, and the New York Trust Company, represent some 
of the world’s greatest titans of finance. In view of the fact that 
they were in a position to obtain at least as much information as 
was gathered by the popular magazine press, any plea for special 
consideration on the basis of bad judgment is indefensible, and 


ridiculous. 
ROBERT B. MERRIFIELD 


85 “New Government Takes Cuban Helm,” Facts About Sugar, XXVIII 
(October, 1933), No. 10, 376+. 





Eugene Ney’s Mississippi Travels 
1830 


The American travels of Comte Eugéne Ney have remained al- 
most unknown. This third son of the famous Marshall sailed from 
Brest April 28, 1828, and arrived at the island of St. Pierre twenty- 
nine days later. On June 5 he went to Newfoundland where he 
stayed until the end of September. Halifax was his next stop. 
By October, 1828, he was visiting Joseph Bonaparte in Bordentown, 
New Jersey. How he was occupied during the next fifteen months 
remains unknown. He sailed from Charleston, South Carolina, 
for Cuba on the last day of January, 1830, and remained in that 
island until March 4. He then returned to the United States, traveled 
overland from Pensacola to New Orleans, thence by steamboat to 
St. Louis and by mailcoach to Louisville. Probably he returned to 
France late in 1830 or early in the next year. It is with the travels 
in the southern and western United States that the present article 
is concerned." 

When, on his return home, the young man wrote up his travels 
for publication, he followed customary procedure by interlarding 
his own observations with passages of information extracted from 
works in print. In the account of his western trip, for instance, he 
described the Indian mode of buffalo hunting, which he had not 
seen, and reported on the importance of the steamboat traffic in the 
United States. In historical reference he was frequently wrong: 
he had Mobile founded by the Spaniards and gave founding dates 
of 1660 for Ste. Genevieve and for St. Louis 1664, which is probably 
a typographical error for 1764; he described the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition as taking place over the years 1805-1808. We do not, 


1 The facts in this paragraph are drawn principally from a series 
of contributions by Ney to the Revue des Deux Mondes: “Voyage en 
Amérique—I; Terre-Neuve. II, La Nouvelle Ecosse,” Tome I (1831), 242- 
294; “Voyage en Amérique: III, L’Ile de Cuba,” Tome IV (1831), 445-472; 
and “Voyage sur le Mississippi,” Serie II, Tome I (1833), 469-488, These 
page references are from the second (reprint) edition of the Revue. My 
working copy of the “Voyage sur le Mississippi,” however, is the original 
issue, described in Frank Monaghan, French Travelers in the United States, 
1765-1932, New York, The New York Public Library, 1933, 104. For the 
reference to Joseph Bonaparte see Georges Bertin, Joseph Bonaparte en 
Amérique, Paris, 18938, 217 n. Although Ney did not give the year of his 
western trip, internal evidence established it as 1830. Ney (1808-1845) was 
then twenty-two. 
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however, read such travelers now for the versions of history or the 
useful information they borrowed for incorporation in their narra- 
tives but for the report of what they actually saw and experienced. 
During his six weeks in the south and west Ney did not discover 
anything startlingly new, but he did set down some impressions of 
travel and some local details to which it is worth calling attention. 

He crossed from Havana to Pensacola in the United States 
corvette Falmouth, arriving on May 9, 1830. After two days he 
left Pensacola with some traveling companions? in a two-horse stage. 
They passed through seventy-two miles of magnificent forests on the 
way to Blakeley. The road, Ney pointed out with mild irony, could 
not have cost Alabama very much, for the state had been content 
merely to cut the trees and leave the stumps in the ground. That 
first night the travelers spent in a miserable cabin where they were 
given milk and cornbread for their supper; more than once they 
were awakened by the howling of wolves. By five the next after- 
noon they were at Blakeley, a village on the left shore of Mobile 
Bay, near the mouths of the Tombigbee and the Alabama. The 
following morning they crossed in a steamboat to the attractive 
town of Mobile. There they found waiting a large stagecoach 
drawn by four handsome horses which carried them forty-six miles 
to Pascagoula on Lake Borgne just in time for them to leap on 
board the steamboat Mount-Vernon. This body of water and Lake 
Pontchartrain, too, with their immense stretches of muddy water 
covered by thick dull clouds, had a sadder aspect than one could 
imagine, thought Ney; only the pelicans seemed to like it. Towards 
noon, however, they arrived at the canal six miles from New Or- 
leans and were transferred to a horse-drawn boat, which in an hour 
brought them into the city. ‘The alligators, which warmed them- 
selves in the sun all along the bayou, were not at all frightened, and 
plunged tranquilly into the water at our approach.” 

New Orleans with its French-named streets reminded young Ney 
of home, but the city was sad and deserted because of the extreme 
heat and the fear of yellow fever, which, he declared, the Creoles 
blessed because it put the Yankees to flight. However, it was the 
Yankees who gave life to the city and without them the town was 
empty. He stayed only twelve days, which would have seemed a 
very long time to him had he not met some acquaintances from 
the north. 


2 He referred to them only as “MM. d’O.. .” 
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Without regret on May 25 he took passage on the Neptune’ 
for a ten-day trip up to St. Louis. A cannon-shot announced the 
departure, and from the boats and from the levee covered with 
idlers arose three “hurrahs.” The best boats on the Mississippi, 
Ney declared, were on the Louisville run; they carried the beau 
monde north on the way to Saratoga, Niagara, and Canada. On 
the St. Louis boats one met only merchants and immigrants. The 
traveler had glimpses of Baton Rouge, the mouth of Red River, 
and Natchez high on its bluff. Snags, sawyers, and rafts he saw 
and described. Before he had seen the Mississippi he imagined it 
in the terms of Atala, but now he discovered that Chateaubriand had 
painted it in riantes couleurs. He looked in vain for the scenic de- 
tails so vividly described in the famous romance. This voyage was 
dull. Beautiful forests lined the huge river, but their monotony 
was wearisome. Sometimes, on a branch overhanging the water, 
a wild turkey might be seen, sleeping or sick, which started too 
late to fly away on the approach of the boat and fell to the deck 
overcome by the steam. Often they met barges laden with stock 
for the New Orleans market. Occasionally in the distance they 
would see a steamboat. It was like a meeting at sea; they would 
watch it approach; the bell would be rung in salute; the passengers 
would try to read the name of the boat as it passed; and soon it 
would disappear. Once a day they would stop to wood. Gradually 
they passed the mouth of the Arkansas, Memphis, Little Prairie. 
At New Madrid they saw the wreck of the Caledonia, which had 
blown up a month earlier with great loss of life.* 

Ney was somewhat contemptuous of his fellow travelers. There 
were ten or twelve persons on board with whom he exchanged oc- 
casionally a “fine morning” or “beautiful afternoon.” The remainder 
of the passengers, however, consisted of the theatrical company of 


3 Possibly this was the 200-ton boat of that name built at Pittsburgh 
in 1828 and later snagged at the mouth of the Ohio, James Hall, Statistics 
of the West, Cincinnati, 1836, 259. The notice in the Missouri Republican, 
June 8, 1830, of its departure from St. Louis named J. Barrett as master. 

4 “By a gentleman who came passenger in the steam boat North 
America, we learn, that the steam boat Caledonia, on her passage from 
New Orleans to Louisville, when about six miles below New Madrid, burst 
one of her boilers. She had upwards of 500 deck and cabin passengers. 
The number of the killed is variously estimated. Immediately after the 
explosion, a cry of fire originated, and from a belief entertained that a 
quantity of powder was on board, about 25 of the deck passengers jumped 
overboard, and horrid to relate, two only of whom reached the shore, one 
of them was so much exhausted that he expired shortly afterwards; the 
loss of the yawl, which had been stolen a few nights previous, rendering 
it impossible for those on board to give them any assistance.” St. Louis 
Beacon, April 29, 1830. 
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New Orleans on its way to a season at St. Louis. Nothing in them, 
said Ney, caused us the least desire to make their acquaintance.® 
The only incident to break the monotony of the trip was the falling 
into the river of a mulatto steward. Owing to Ney he was properly 
rescued. 

On the morning of June 2 the Neptune reached the mouth of 
the Ohio. Now the banks of the Mississippi grew more picturesque. 
At Ste. Genevieve the travelers saw many Indians who spoke passable 
French. Ney and his companions were taken to the house of an 
old man who had been born in France and whose house was the 
rendezvous of the Indians. Here they met a yet older compatriot 
who was delighted to see them. He seized the opportunity to 
recite in detail his life as a sailor, his combats with the Maroquins, 
and his captivity in the Barbary States. The Indians talked about 
hunting the bear, the panther, and the bison. 

When they reembarked, a Delaware, two Chippewas, and several 
other chiefs boarded the boat to go to St. Louis to receive the price 
of the lands they had sold to the United States. Another new 
passenger was an old French fur trader; Ney listened with great 
interest to his tales of travel on the Columbia River, in California, 
and other places to which his business had taken him. 

The Neptune arrived at St. Louis on June 4.6 This attractive 


town had then about eight or nine thousand people and possibly 
eleven hundred houses, Ney wrote.’ Landing on the Illinois shore, 
they crossed by team-ferry-boat.* The view of St. Louis as they ap- 


5 This was a company under management of Jackson Gray and James 
S. Rowe. According to a writer in the St. Louis Beacon June 10, 1830, Mrs. 
Rowe, Miss Placide, and Old Gray were among the favorites recently 
returned to St. Louis. Others on the Neptune might have included Mrs. 
Gray, John Gilbert, Mrs. Mary Ann McClure, Joseph M. Field, and Antonio 
Mondelli, scenic artist. Ney and his companions had no opportunity to 
judge the skill of these actors for the opening (She Stoops to Conquer) 
was on June 12, the day after the Frenchmen left St. Louis. For this 
company consult William G. B. Carson, The Theatre on the Frontier, Chica- 
go, University of Chicago Press, 1932, 110-120, 

6 Since Ney was so contemptuous of the players, it is amusing to 
note in the “William Clark Diary,” edited by Louise Barry, Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, XVI (1948), 395, that on June 4, 1830, “Mr. Caldwells 
Company of players arrive from Orleans” whereas the diarist made no 
mention of Ney and his companions. 

7 The United States Census for 1830 gave St. Louis (city) 4977 in- 
habitants, and city and county together about 14,000. 

8 In the original printing of the Revue (p. 535) a footnote explained 
that a “Teamboat” (the English word had been used in the text) was a 
ferry pulled by horses, but in the reprint edition this word teamboat was 
corrected to steamboat. James Stuart, who visited St. Louis late in April 
a few weeks before Ney did, crossed the Mississippi in a steam ferry-boat 
commanded by Captain Wiggins; James Stuart, Travels in North America, 
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proached was charming. “Its rose [brick} and white houses stretch 
for two miles along the river and its bank is crowded with steam- 
boats and boats of all sorts.” The young Frenchman's great desire 
was to go buffalo hunting; he had been assured that he would find 
buffalo very near to town. He discovered that the animals had 
not been in the neighborhood of St. Louis for fifty years and that 
he must go six hundred miles up the Missouri to find any. Again 
he was to be disappointed. Some steamboats had a few days 
earlier gone up to Council Bluffs, but apparently none were ad- 
vertised for departure at this time. 

He amused himself for a week as well as he could. One day 
he drove to St. Charles, crossing the Missouri, the ‘‘wildest and 
dirtiest river that one can imagine,” by steam ferry. He stayed 
overnight in the old French village and then, as expected of all 
visitors, he went out six miles to see the Mamelles and from the 
top of those hills to see at the same time the Missouri, the Mississippi, 
and the Illinois Rivers.° In St. Louis he examined the mounds, 
crossing the river to look at Monk’s Mound near Cahokia. He 
visited Jefferson Barracks below the city where he was surprised 
to find eight hundred troops.*! 

His most interesting visit, however, was that to the “venerable 
governor Clark” and his museum. When Clark first offered to show 
the collection to Ney, the young man’s curiosity was not greatly 
piqued, for he knew what passed for museums in America. The 
passion for museums, he had found, was universal; everyone had to 
have his own cabinet of curiosities. A crocodile mounted on a 
ceiling and an old organ in a corner generally constituted such a 
collection ‘with the pompous inscription MUSEUM in letters of 
gold over the door.” But he found to his surprise that Clark's 
collection was very fine; it contained all kinds of rare skins, Indian 
costumes and weapons, portraits of Indian chiefs, minerals, fossils, 
and other specimens, chiefly gathered by Clark himself during his 


Edinburgh, 1833, II, 310. Apparently Wiggins was operating both types 
of ferries: he had horse-boats named the Sea Serpent, Rhinoceros, and 
Antelope and a steamboat named St. Clair; a fifth boat, the Jbex (type 
unknown) was added to his ferry-fleet in 1830; J. Thomas Scharf, History 
of St. Louis City and County, 2 volumes, Philadelphia, 1883, II, 1070-1071. 

9 This river Stuart crossed by team-ferry boat; Travels in North 
America, II, 323. For an account of Stuart, see W. H. G. Armytage, “James 
Stuart’s Journey up the River Mississippi in 1830,” M1p-AMERICcA, n. s. XX 
(April, 1949), 92-100. 

10 Jbid., II, 321-329; Stuart described St. Charles and the Mamelle 
Prairie as he saw them late in April, 1830. 

11 Stuart, six weeks earlier, gave the number of troops as 500; (J/bid., 
II, 329); the Census of 1830 reported 803. 
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travels while the remainder were the gifts from many different 
tribes of Indians.?* 

On June 11 Ney left St. Louis to travel overland to Louisville. 
The prairies on the route to Vincennes he found magnificent; the 
wind blowing over the tall grass made it wave like the ocean. But 
the road was very bad.'* They had to cross thousands of creeks 
and little rivers swollen by recent rains. Bridges in the west, he 
declared, were commonly made of timbers laid side by side, not 
fastened down, without guard rail and only just wide enough for 
the stage coach. The bold American driver, however, was never 
daunted; he crossed at a gallop, for it did not matter to him if his 
passengers arrived safe and sound so long as his precious leather 
mail bag came through in good condition. It was on this route 
that shortly before the Bishop of St. Louis had almost lost his life 
when a bridge had given way. Horses, stage, and bishop had gone 
into the water. 

On the second day the traveler sighted a head of about fifty 
deer; through his glass he watched them bound off over the prairie. 
Frequently he saw prairie hens and other game birds. About six 
in the evening the stage broke down, but for such an emergency 
the driver was always prepared. At ten in the morning on the 
third day they arrived at Vincennes and left at two in the after- 


12 For Clark’s Museum consult John Francis McDermott, “Museums 
in Early Saint Louis,” Missouri Historical Society Bulletin, IV (April, 
1948), 129-133. There Ney’s visit is incorrectly dated 1833. ; 

13 Stuart made the last part of this trip (Vincennes to Louisville) 
about four weeks earlier than Ney; Travels in North America, II, 432- 
483; his comments are of interest here: “We had to travel all night. A 
great part of the road was hilly and rough, as bad, on the whole, as any 
that I have passed in a stage in the United States. On the first part 
of it near Vincennes we saw some nice villas, and a good deal of old 
cleared land; but, from the time it became dark, the road was bad, and 
the drivers proceeded not without fear. I do not know how we could 
have gone on, but from the light afforded by the fire-flies, which was 
peculiarly brilliant. We were frequently obliged to stop and walk some 
miles, especially in the woods. We had two forks of the White River to 
cross in boats. The night being so gloomy, two drivers were required for 
the four horses, the passengers carrying lights within the carriage. The 
drivers, whose names were Lynch and Macneile, were very civil, and asked 
us to carry lights, saying to us, ‘in such a case as this, gentlemen, we 
must be friendly.’ The stopping-places were but indifferent. We stopped 
at Mount Pleasant, breakfasted at Paoli, and dined at Greenville, twelve 
miles from Albany in Indiana, three miles below Louisville, on the opposite 
side of the Ohio. After dinner we got a skiff to shipping-port. The view 
from the tops of the hills above Albany, of the finely wooded and precipitous 
fore-ground of the river, the towns on both sides, and the state of Kentucky 
beyond it, is one of the most splendid and extensive I have seen in America, 
a compensated in a great degree for the fatigue of the journey from 
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noon. Five o'clock brought them to the ferry across White River, 
and four hours later they reached Washington, Indiana. 

There the coach was taken over by a little driver who was entre 
deux vins, as is almost always the case with drivers in western United 
States, noted the traveler. He drove at a gallop with only a pale 
lantern to light the way in the dark night. Nevertheless, they ar- 
rived safely an hour later at Snake-town; the least hamlet, even of 
two houses, Ney observed, in America is called a town. This place, 
it seems, was infested with congos, water mocassins, and rattlesnakes. 
The supper-stop at Snake-town was brief. The driver, Ney declared, 
fearing he had not given sufficient proof of his boldness, swallowed 
a large drink of whiskey. At midnight the passengers were roused 
by his suddenly stopping the vehicle and calling out, to quote Ney, 
“Oh gentlemen! recommandez vos 4mes 4 Dieu, car nous allons 
traverser a damn’d frightful little old river." They had reached the 
flooding water of the east branch of White River. It was with 
great difficulty that the little ferry boat was made to carry them 
over the rushing stream. At three in the morning they were once 
more on the road. Their young driver had been replaced by an 
old one, but one who was no less bold and no less drunk. How- 
ever, except for wetting their feet in suddenly fording a flooded 
creek, they arrived without further incident at New Albany on the 


evening of June 14. A ferry carried them over to Louisville, and the 
next day they departed for Pittsburgh. 


JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT 


Washington University 
St. Louis 





Notes and Comments 


Towards an Understanding of the U.S.S.R., by Michael T. Florin- 
sky, originally printed in 1939, has been brought out in a revised 
edition by Macmillan. Two of the introductory chapters of the 
first edition have been omitted, along with a number of the use- 
less soviet regulations for political nominations. Much practical 
material has been added. The second chapter explains the philoso- 
phy and nature of the communist state. The next deals with the 
constitution and the political practices, which are closely allied with 
the economic planning, taxation, and destruction of private property 
and initiative. The two chapters on The State in Business can be 
interpreted to manifest the soviet machine as a capitalistic state with 
labor as its collateral and capital assets. 


* * * 


The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette, was published by Macmillan last month. In this 
book, whose nature the preface says is that of an essay rather than 
an extensive or definitive work, the author indicates the background, 
the principles, and the conduct of our foreign relations in the far 
east from V-J Day to this year. He frankly states his inability to 
be fully objective, for he has deep respect for our constitutional 
government and Christian principles and is unalterably opposed to 
communistic forms. In spite of this profound profession of bias, 
Professor Latourette states ‘the American record” in a quite objective 
manner. True to the professional method he carefully outlines 
his plan of attack on what anyone will admit in an enormously com- 
plex subject, with the aim to satisfy the intelligent average American. 

After two introductory chapters, the third expresses ‘“The Com- 
plex Factors, Old and New, which Confronted the United States 
after the Defeat of Japan,” such as the pressure of ever increasing 
populations upon subsistance, low standards of living, revolutionary 
unrest, nationalism, desires for independence, unprepared political 
leadership, communism, and the various tensions suggested by the 
names of Russia, Japan, Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Nations. Chapter four answers the question: “Did 
the United States have a consistent, comprehensive policy after the 
surrender of Japan?’ Beyond the confusion and some deviations 
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and modifications Professor Latourette sees several principles of 
foreign policy to which we consistently adhered. We tried to aid 
the far easterners “to achieve their own goals and ambitions in their 
own way’; we tried to contain communism, by aid and by armed 
force; we tried after 1945 to avoid bad effects on Europe, which 
might grow out of our interest in far Eastern countries; finally, we 
stressed the obligations of our membership in the United Nations. 
The following chapters take you country by country through the 
Orient to reveal how the principles were applied, or varied accord- 
ing to factors peculiar to the country. 

And what is the outcome? In these six years where have we 
failed and where have we succeeded? Professor Latourette gives 
only “A Tentative Appraisal of our record in the Far East” in his 
final brief chapter. We have not won the markets of the Far East. 
We appear defeated in China, and the verdict is undecided in India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indochina, and Indonesia. In 
Japan our success has been striking. The value of the program of 
armed force is doubtful. None of the countries is ready for de- 
mocracy. Domestic unrest continues with each increase of popula- 
tion. And “Americans should not expect an early release from the 
Far East.” 


* * * * 


A Dane by the name of Abram Markoe left the island of Saint 
Croix in the Danish West Indies and arrived in Philadelphia in 1770 
or thereabout. He organized the colorful Troop of Philadelphia 
Light Horse, became its captain, and designated its flag. This was 
the first organized military command to march with George Wash- 
ington after he was commissioned Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Armies, and the flag with thirteen stripes, designed by 
Markoe was the first “stars and stripes” of the United States (whether 
or not sewn by Betsy Ross). The whole account of this is told 
with good authority by William M. Markoe, in a sixteen page 
essay, Historical Development of the American Flag, published this 
year by Public Affairs Press, Washington 8, D.C. The author is a 
lineal descendant of the originator of the Markoe Flag. Abram 
Markoe, forced to resign his command in the Light Horse when the 
king of Denmark proclaimed neutrality in the war between Britain 
and the colonies, resigned officially, but unofficially continued on 
to the victorious conclusion. He gave a corner of his property in 
Philadelphia as a site for Washington's first residence, which was 
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built but not occupied by the president, who had moved to the 
new capital in the District of Columbia. 


* *+ * * 


The trend to write the histories of colleges and universities has 
brought forth some noteworthy volumes during the past year. The 
University of South Carolina, Volume 1, South Carolina College, by 
Daniel Walker Hollis, was printed last year at the University of 
South Carolina Press, Columbia; The University of Kentucky: Origin 
and Early Years, by James F. Hopkins, published by the University 
of Kentucky Press, gives the story of the Lexington college from 
1865 to 1910; the origin and early years of St. Mary’s College, San 
Antonio, Texas, found a recounter in Joseph William Schmitz, who 
wrote The Society of Mary in Texas, (Naylor Company, San An- 
tonio) ; and Ernest Carroll Moore traced the evolution of the Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles from normal school to university in his / 
Helped Make a University, published by Dawson’s Book Shop, Los 
Angeles. 

ee 


A number of legal, ethical and moral questions arise when one 
considers the conquest of the Indians of the Americans by the 
European nations during the first three centuries after discovery and 
by the United States in the past century. What right did the white 
man have to invade Indian lands? What right to take the land, the 
gold, silver, peltries? What right to force the natives to labor? 
What right to tax the natives? These questions popped up in the 
time of Columbus and they continued even to this year when our fed- 
eral courts are deciding cases in favor of Indian claimants of our 
western states. 

Spain began to answer the questions about the rights of the 
Indians as soon as they arose, and gradually there emerged a code 
of laws pertaining to encomenderos and their wards. These laws 
might have been avoided or disobeyed had it not been for a higher 
law—the moral code. Priests of the various missionary orders had 
a stronger weapon for the protection of the rights of the Indians 
than all of the king’s men. The conquerors, soldiers, settlers and 
merchants from Spain were Catholics and as such had to go to con- 
fession. To receive absolution they were bound to restore any un- 
justly gotten gains and repair any injustice done the natives. Even 
the kings were bound by the same law, nor could they or their ad- 
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ministrators be absolved in the case of unjust lawmaking or law 
enforcement. 

The detailed legislation and the opinions on Indian rights are 
now published, as far as the Jesuits were concerned with the natives 
of Peru, in the documentary volume Pareceres Juridicos en Asuntos 
de Indias, 1601-1718, by Ruben Vargas Ugarte, S.J., under the 
auspices of the Pontifica Universidad Catolica del Peru, Lima, Peru. 


* *+ * * 


History of the Americas, Volume I, The Colonial Americas, by 
John Francis Bannon, has recently been published by McGraw-Hill, 
and the second volume is to appear in the near future. This is a 
textbook written primarily for orientating students of the junior 
college level in American history. As textbook format goes, this 
example is very good. The approach is the well-known “Greater 
America” concept of Herbert Eugene Bolton, to whom the author 
gives due credit. The plan of the volume, outlined in Chapter I, is 
simple: to trace the colonial developments of each of the European 
empires until such various times as the colonists of the Americas be- 
came independent. The maps, the reading lists, the lists of im- 
portant dates, and the bibliography are quite satisfactory, and the 
style is brighter than that usually so painful to coliegians. 


* * * * 


Toward the end of last year the State Department of Archives 
and History, Raleigh, North Carolina, published the Public Addresses 
and Papers of Robert Gregg Cherry, Governor of North Carolina, 
1945-1949, Edited by David Leroy Corbitt, Head of the Division 
of Publications. This thick volume of over a thousand pages 
continues the policy of the Council of State of North Carolina, which 
has been to make available to the public the messages to the General 
Assembly, the public addresses, the appointments, the press releases, 
special messages, and occasional talks of the governors. A biogra- 
phical sketch, “R. Gregg Cherry, “The Iron Major,’ ” written by 
John Harden, private secretary to Governor Cherry, forms a fifty 
page introduction that is quite objective and quite as “folksy” as 
the biographee. The editing and printing are well done, and the 
candid camera and indexer play a good part in enhancing the value 
of the book. 


* * * * 
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Washington's Official Map of Yorktown and Washington's 
Inaugural Address of 1789 were published in August as National 
Archives Facsimiles Number 21 and Number 22. These publications 
of the National Archives and Records Service have been preceded 
by such other documentary facsimiles as the Bil] of Rights, the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the Declaration of Independence. 
The recent reproductions are elaborate brochures, sixteen and a half 
by ten and a half inches, with heavy, colored paper covers. Each 
has five pages of introduction by unnamed authors, quite satis- 
factory for an understanding of the significance of the document. 
They will make becoming and instructive exhibits in classrooms and 
libraries, at the cost of seventy-five cents each. 


* * * * 


Germany's New Nazis, a paper-bound book of seventy-five pages, 
was prepared by The Anglo-Jewish Association, Woburn House, 
London, and was published this year by Philosophical Library, New 
York, and last year in Great Britain. It is a broad survey of the 
political parties in Western Germany written for popular purposes. 
It expresses the fear that some of the former Nazis who have been 
in administrative positions under the auspices of the Allied Powers, 
are organizing a second Nazidom. Names are given of political 
leaders imbued, according to the book, with Nazi principles and 
purposes. These leaders oppose other German administrators who 
are attempting to do away with Hitlerian anti-Semitism. 


* *+ * * 


Anyone wishing to know the details of the auctioning of the 
Oliver R. Barrett collection of Lincoln items will find them in a 
brief article by Paul M. Angle in Chicago History for the Spring, 
1952. The Illinois State Library had agreed to purchase what was 
considered the greatest collection ever assembled by an individual 
for $220,000, but when the second installment could not be met, 
the Lincolniana were auctioned piece by piece in New York for 
$273,610. Elsewhere in the same number is a small facsimile of 
the first published map of the town of Chicago, which Mr. Angle 
attributes to the year 1834. 


* * * * 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly in its July, 1952, number 
gives a fine example of what should be done by many editors of 
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local or sectional historical magazines. It presents ““A Check List of 
Theses and Dissertations in Texas History Produced in the Depart- 
ment of History of the Universtiy of Texas, 1893-1951,” as compiled 
and edited by H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutch. About five 
hundred titles of doctoral dissertations and master’s theses are listed 
alphabetically author by author. The contents and classification of 
each is given according to the standard forms of bibliographers and 
librarians. 

For years there have been suggestions that a check list along 
these lines be compiled from the files of all of the graduate schools 
of the United States. Here and there the suggestions have been acted 
upon to a degree, and lists of historical doctoral dissertations in 
progress, lists of those completed, lists of those completed in one 
or other university have been published or made available in mimeo- 
gtaph form. These attempts were made because of the obvious 
advantages to scholars and professors of a master list of the products 
of research over the country. The Bulletin of the Institute of Histor- 
ical Research of the University of London has familiarized British 
historians with the benefits of a service that has been envied by 
Americans for half a century. 

It would be hazardous to guess the number of unpublished 
manuscripts which are now reposing in the libraries of universities 
of this country. Some with the same content, if not with the same 
title, have been used wittingly or unwittingly by different students 
to obtain degrees in separated schools. Added to these are the un- 
published manuscripts read at local and national historical conven- 
tions and those of independent researchers who could not find an 
outlet for their findings either before an audience or in print. De- 
spite the great number of titles what would have to be listed, and 
the cost, and the time to be spent compiling, no better project can 
be undertaken by universities and by local, state, and general histor- 
ical societies, than that of listing and calendaring their manuscript 
contributions toward an ultimate, national check list. 


* * * * 


In the Spring, 1952, number Minnesota History began its thirty- 
third volume with a bright, new format, following somewhat that 
of Wisconsin History. A subtitle has been added to the attractive 
front cover: ‘The North Star State in Words and Pictures.” In both 
the Spring and Summer numbers of this year the editors have lived 
up to their promise of lending more eye appeal and visual aid to 
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their readers. In the summer number Stewart Holbrook, writing 
under the title “Some Unwritten Minnesota Novels,” gives a brief 
description of some characters and events in the history of Minne- 
sota, that could readily become the bases of historical novels. Father 
Vincent Tegeder of the Order of St. Benedict has the second of his 
articles on ‘Pioneering Monks,” describing the extension of his 
Order's activities from Collegeville to other centers in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. The third article, “Wall Street Looks at the Ag- 
ricultural Northwest,” is a reproduction of an account written by a 
correspondent of The Chicago Tribune in 1882. “Child Pioneer,” 
for the youngsters, and “Lincoln’s Sioux War Order,” complete the 
contributions. The book review section is followed by a special 
section of Reading Hints for Minnesotans. 


* * * * 


The site of the first Jesuit mission in Ajacan, 1570-1571, has 
long been in dispute. Historians have leaned toward the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomac Rivers as the possible scene of the martyrdom 
of the first eight Black Robes to settle in Virginia. In a preliminary, 
documentary article, “The Jesuit Mission in Ajacan,” appearing in 
Woodstock Letters, 1951, (Woodstock, Maryland), Albert J. Loomie, 
§.J., presents in translation from the Spanish ten documents covering 
the missionary expedition, with the announcement of a monograph 
on the subject to be published by the Virginia Historical Society. 
According to a map and several footnotes in this preliminary study, 
the Segura mission landed first at Newport News, then moved up the 
James River to College Creek, then went overland two leagues to 
the York River where the mission was located on one or other 
bank of Queens Creek. Geographic and other details are to be 
given in the forthcoming monograph. 


* * * * 


“The Great Railroad Conspiracy,” by Charles Hirschfeld, As- 
sistant Professor of History at Michigan State College, is the con- 
tents of the June, 1952, number of Michigan History. It is a scholar- 
ly work of 123 pages, unbroken by chapter heads or subtitles but 
illustrated with maps and pictures of some of the leaders in the bitter 
fight between the Michigan Central Railroad and Jackson County 
farmers. The story began in 1846 when the Michigan legislature 
sold its railroads and granted a charter for a railroad from Detroit 
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to Kalamazoo to eastern capitalists for two million dollars. The in- 
vestors were taking eight and nine percent dividends from profits 
on the road by 1849. Trouble first arose over the question: Did 
trains or cattle have the right of way? When cows were killed 
abundantly, farmers began to enjoy the “good clean sport” of de- 
railing trains and damaging rolling stock and other railroad property 
and personnel. The account then becomes the story of Abel F. 
Fitch, tavern owner and real estate promoter, who conspired to 
destroy the railroad, was tried with his fellows and convicted. It is 
all very interesting. 
i «Oye 


With the cost of printing and newsprint skyrocketing in this 
country while European publishers are striving pitifully to survive, 
Americans, bursting into print on the slightest provocation, aré, pub- 
lishing too many “luxury” books, brochures, pamphlets, and articles. 
On this point, Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., in a book review in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, July, 1952, remarks: 
“How much scholarly cake, even well-made cake, can we afford, 
when our brethren are wondering about the bread supply itself?” 
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